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AS THOU WILT. 




















It is so sweet to live 
My little life to-day 

That I would never leave it, if 
I might forever stay! 
I sometimes say, 


I am so weary, Lord, 
1 would lay down for aye, 

Could I but hear Thee speak the word— 
“Thy sins are washed away !” 
I sometimes say. 


The better mood that lies 
‘These moods between, midday, 
Comes sottly, and I lift my eyes, 
“Lord, as Thou wilt!” I pray; 
And would alway. 
I pray the prayer of Plato old, 
God make thee beautiful within ; 
And let thine eyes the good behold 
In everything save sin. 


MRS, STOWE’S VINDICATION. 


We do not all see alike, or from the same stand-point. 
In another column is recorded the thought of our co- 
worker, “J. W. HL,” concerning Mrs. Stowe’s effort to 
vindicate Lady Byron, and to substantiate the charges 
already made against Lord Byron, in the Atlantic Month- 
ly. As our judgment of that effort is somewhat differ- 
ent, we have decided not to suppress it, although our 
friend has written on the same topic. 

No person can judge of Mrs. Stowe’s book by any eri- 
lique, review, resume, or statement of it. Every one 
should read it for himself. Of one thing we are certain— 
no one can rise from its perusal without a thorough con- 
vietion of the honesty, generosity, unselfishness and de- 
yotion to her friend which impelled Mrs, Stowe to her 
disagreeable task. Had she been less generous and un- 





selfish. she would have been silent. Her deed of hero- 
ism. in behalf of her dead friend, is rare and exception- 
al. whatever may be thought of its wisdom. 

Has she proved her allegations against Lord Byron ? | 
Different answers will be given by different individuals. 
She has certainly made out a very strong case against 
him, which is fortified by a mass of collateral and cireum- 
stantial evidence. She has certainly shown the vileness 
of his character, more strongly than it has ever before | 
been revealed; and the saintliness of Lady Byron has | 
never shone out on the world until Mrs. Stowe drew | 
aside the veil which shrouded her. Lady Byron, as ex- | 
hibited by the pen of her friend, is a new revelation to.a 

| 


large circle of readers, who had hitherto judged her to 
be cold, bard and glittering as an iceberg, while she was 
also as pure. 

Years ago, when “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was published, 
there was a great outcry against the hideous picture of 
the slave-trader Mrs. Stowe had drawn in Simon Legree. 
He was declared to be an impossible character—a_por- 
traiture of incarnate diabolisin, that existed only in Mrs, 
Stowe’s distempered brain. We had lived two years on 
a Southern plantation, and though we had met no char- | 
acter quite as fiendish as Legree, we had witnessed 
enough of wickedness to convince us that such a per- 
sonage was not impossible but very probable, and to lead 
us to believe anything horrible of slavery and its results, 

In like manner when, years since, after revelling amid | 
the wonderful creations of Lord Byron’s matchless gen- 
ius, we read his biography written by Tom Moore, his | 
friend, and chosen biographer, we closed the story with 
aversion that has never died out, feeling that a man so 
utterly vile as his devoted friend had shown him to be, 
was capable of any deed of depravity in the category of 
human guilt—and of that mind we remain to-day, 








Nothing that Mrs. Stowe has brought to light has deep- | lation more just, society more decent, where both are | out the insular and geographical limitation of the title 


ened our loathing of the great poet’s character; what- | 
ever she has proved, or failed to prove against him, we 
think he was, long ago, shown by a biographer who 
loved him to be equal to any act of baseness conceivable. 
Had the positions of Lord and Lady Byron been re- 
versed, and were it Lord Byron’s character which Mrs. 
Stowe had sought to redeem from unjust aspersions 
cast on him by an unworthy wife and her titled para- 
mour, would there have been such an outcry against our 
good and gifted countrywoman, as has rung from Maine 
to Florida? Would not his life-long silence, his declining 


to obtain a divorce, his voluntary retirement from pub- | 
lic society, his kind mention of his wife to the very last | 
—all which generous acts characterized her lifte—would | 


not all this, in a reverse of their positions, have been pa- 
raded as the very highest self-abnegation on his part, 
as incredible magnanimity ? 

The frantic rush to the defense of Byron’s character,— 
the futile atiempt to gloss over the wickedness of his 
lite, the etfort to throw on the shoulders of his innocent 
wife the responsibility of his misdeeds and to underrate 
her excellencies,—these are the results of the false eth- 
ics of the world, which erects one standard of morality 
for the man, and another for the woman. The former 
is loose and lenient, without penalty, to be violated at 
will—the latter is rigid and immutable, so lofty in its re- 
quirements that angels could hardly live up to it. Not 
such is the law of God, to which men and women are 
alike amenable. He is “no respecter of persons,” and 
at His tribunal they stand on equal ground. 

If Mrs. Stowe has committed an error of judgment in 
detending her friend at all, the rare friendship, the hero- 
ism, and unselfish courage which led her to the disagree- 
abie duty should be duly estimated before she is cen- 
sured, ‘The very nobiest motives stimulated her, That 
she could blacken the character of Lord Byron was an 
impossibility—he was held by the world to be monstous- 
ly wicked before. That she has placed Lady Byron tor- 
ever in the innermost hearts of the good and noble, is 
a small compensation for the awful injustice, and the 
desolate and bitter lot which closed so early and darkly 
around her. And lastly, if she has not proved the 
charges made against Lord Byron, to the satisfaction of 
a jury, she hasmade it apparent that the briefly ‘wedded 
pair were separated by crime of no ordinary turpitude, 
by guilt of no common blackness on the part of the hus- 
band. She has certainly succeeded in the great work 
she felt devolving on her, and has “vindicated” Lady 
Byron’s memory from the aspersions cast on her by 
her husband—and later, by her husband’s mistress. Not 
a hard, prudish woman of frigid temperament was La- 
dy Byron—but saintly, loving, truthful, forgiving, for- 
bearing, and enduring heroically to the end. She was 
worthy of Mrs. Stowe’s chivalric vindication, which has 
brought down on the head of the latter lady such a 
storm of abuse. M. A. L. 


WOMAN AND MAN. 





When Margaret Fuller first printed in the Dial the es- 
say afterward known as “Woman in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” she gave it a more elaborate name, including an 
epigram in a title-page: “The Great Lawsuit; Man vs. 
Men, Woman vs. Women.” Not “Man vs..Woman” you 
observe, though forgetful editors sometimes refer to it 
under that name. She guarded her meaning very care- 
fully, sacrificing brevity for that end. 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL now professes the same creed 
with Margaret Fuller, but has not room for so long a 
title. Of course, all names, like all newspaper organs, 
have but a temporary value. The chief aim of the 
Woman's JoURNAL is to make itself superfluous as soon 
as possible. When woman’s disabilities are removed, 
its work will be done and its very name be an anachro- 
nism. Till then, this name recognizes with regret the one- 
sidedness it seeks to remove. Right woman’s wrongs, 
and we will gladly let her name disappear from the records 
of the court. A “Woman’s Parliament” is no better 
than a Man’s Parliament, except as the one is an em- 
phatic protest against the narrow platform of the other. 


A “Woman’s College” would be a calamity, were it not | proposed “ Henrietta”—we flatly objected; it couldn’t | 


an efficient appeal against the injustice that makes it 
needful. Poughkeepsie is of value, until Harvard and 
Yale open their doors; when they admit women, Pough- 
keepsie must admit men. The day when women are 
made equal before the law with men, this journal must 


united. 


The benefit is mutual,not one-sided. Often where the 


advantage is conceded, it is explained on very insufficient | 


grounds. Teachers so nétimes admit that girls make a 
boys’ school better, bee wse they exert a refining influ- 
ence. But boys benefit a girls’ school also, and, strange 
to say, they even help to refine it. The teacher of a re- 
markably good grammar school in Worcester, Mass., once 
deplored the decision of the school committee to intro- 
duce an equal number of boys into her school. 
doubt it would benefit the boys,’ she said, “but she 
dreaded their influence on the girls.’ Three months af- 
terward, she volunteered the testimony that the whole 
tone of her school had been improved by it, and on the 
very point she most feared—the manners of the girls. 
“They not only study harder,” she said, “but they are 
less hoydenish, more ladylike, and are far more easily 
managed.” 

Jean Paul, in that most suggestive of all books on ed- 
ucation, “Levana,” implores on the mere ground of sex- 
ual purity and refinement, that the boys and girls should 
| not be separated. “To insure modesty I would advise 

the educating of the sexes together; for two boys will 

preserve twelve girls, or two girls twelve boys, innocent 
| amidst winks, jokes, and improprieties, merely by that 
‘instinctive sense which is the forerunner of matured 
| modesty. But I will guarantee nothing in a school 
| where girls are alone together, and still less where boys 
are.” 

It is better to trust something to the method which 
God has framed. It is needless to flatter men at the ex- 
pense of women, or women at the expense of men. If 
we say too much about women being unmitigated an- 
gels without the franchise, it suggests serious doubts 
whether enfranchisement would improve them, They 
need the ballot, not because they are angels, but because 
they are one half the human race. Perhaps we hear too 
much in Woman Suffrage Conventions of the immediate 
purification of our politics by the introduction of these 
| exalted beings. It is safer to base our argument on a 
principle than ona mere prediction. If women vote they 
will often vote ignorantly or angrily or selfishly, as men 
do, and they have the same right to commit these errors 
and to learn bythem. For self-protection, for justice, for 
| the consistency of our political principles, they have a 
right to the ballot. Ifa pair of scissors breaks apart, we 
have it riveted again; not because either half possesses 
angelic superiority over the other half, but because it, 
' takes two halves to maks a whole. T. W. H. 








- WHAT'S IN A NAVE? 


That depends. It is written, 


“That which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


And if a rose, why not the WoMAN’s JouRNAL? 

But again, it is written, “Give a dog an ill name and 
hang him.” And if a dog, why not the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL? “Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 

“A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” Some names are positively good. Others 
comparatively indifferent; others again superlatively 
bad. Now a Woman Suffrage paper is, or ought to be a 
very good thing. And a good thing with a good name 
is doubly good. The name and the thing named lend 
lustre to each other. 

Our friends of the New York Independent give usa 
very kind and complimentary notice, which we quote in 
another column. We value their good opinion and shall 
endeavor to retain it. 
name of our new baby, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL,” which 
we regret—and all the more, because we like it very much 
indeed. And being independent, they say so, with a 
frankness which we admire almost as much as the baby 
aforesaid. 

We remember—not many years ago—and yet a 
century seems to have elapsed since then!—in our 





| zling ourselves exceedingly about a certain little live 
| baby’s name. What shall we call it? Our first proposal 


| was “ Lucy.” The mother wouldn't hear of that. She 


be done. Rosamond was our second trial. No! a fair 


“No. 


But they don’t quite like the | 


little New Jersey cottage (God bless it!) we. were puz- 


we said, “It shall be “Tae Woman’s JouRNAL.” 
| Eureka! The child is named. 
| We shall never regret our choice. For the name is 
not pretentious, not sensational, not sentimental. It 
| stands for the thing we propose. A journal especially 
| devoted to the interests of Woman; to her elevation, to 
_ her educational, industrial, legal, and political equality. 
The name is not partial, nor restricted, for what con- 
cerns woman conerns the race. It is not opposed to the 
interests of men, for there is no antagonism between 
the sexes. This paper is edited by men and women. 
|The American Woman Suffrage Association, whose 
views it seeks to represent, is the only great national 
organization which has a board of officers equally com- 
posed of men and women; and thus wages a consistent 
war against the aristocracy of sex. 
Since the paper has appeared, we have been repeat- 
edly struck with the happy significance of the name. 
Everybody understands it at a glance. .Almost every one 
takes it up with interest, curiosity, dislike; no matter, 
the name attracts them all. It sells. It disappears from 
the news-stands. The demand exceeds the supply. We 
| printed five thousand. The first number was exhausted 
| in three days. We printed seven thousand copies of No. 
2, and shall not have enough. Subscriptions are pour- 
ing in upon us like a flood. Our indefatigtble young 
lady clerk says she cannot get her present list of names 
written up for three days to come. And for the first. 
time in our lives we are beginning to experience what 
the French call “the embarrassment of riches.” Indeed, 
| we are told that some of our good friends, the working 
| women, look a little suspiciously upon us as “bloated 
capitalists” and fear we are getting along toofast. They 
| need not fear, for their cause is ours. Bread and the 
| ballot go hand in hand. 
| But all these cheerful omens greet us, because we have 
| no axe togrind. We are trying to advance a good cause, 
| by publishing a good paper with the good name, “Tue 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL.” Hi. B. B. 





Soe 


| THE LEGAL RIGHT OF MOTHERS TO THEIR CHILDREN. 


The following statute is copied from “Nixon’s Digest,” 
| of the laws of New Jersey :— 

“Any... father... whether he be of age, or not, may, 
... by his deed executed in his lifetime, or by his last 
| will,. .. dispose of the custody of his child, born, or to be 

born, ... and such disposition of such child, or children, 
| shall be good against the child’s mother, or every other 
| person or persons ; and if the mother or any other person 

shall attempt to recover custody of such child or children, 
| she or they shall be subject to.an action for ravishment 
or trespass.” (Nixon’s Digest, p. 915, sec. 9.) 

Thus a minor, who cannot legally give a deed, or make 
a will of any property whatever, may, by law, both deed 
jand will away the child from its mother, whose God- 
| given right to it the law absolutely annuls. And this 
| atrocious law is in force in the District of Columbia, in 
| the territories, and in nearly every State in the Union. 

Only an unmarried mother has a legal right to her chil- 
dren. 
The “Lewis case” is the latest reported claim of a 

father, for the enforcement of this exclusive legal right 
| to his child. We are still more happy to report that the 
| court in this case gave the child to the mother. 
| Weare still more happy to report that year by year 

there is a growing tendency in the courts of all the States 
| to do better justice to woman, by giving larger pro- 
| tection to her rights as a mother. 
| Still, mournful facts of mothers legally robbed of 
| their children, meet us everywhere. A short time since, 
| I was in Detroit; my hostess told me that in that city 
}a young father had willed their only child from its 
mother; that she had fought the court, the executors, 
}and the relatives, till they were glad to give her the 
| child to get rid of her. 
} 
! 
| 
| 








Why had the husband done this? Was the mother 
not a good woman? Oh yes! but “she was young and 
handsome, and would be sure to marry again.” Suppose 

| a wife might will or deed her children from their young 
/and handsome father, who possibly might seek to con- 
sole himself with a new wife! 

| In New Jersey, within three years, a mother hid her- 
| self and child several weeks in the woods, to save it 
| from the legal claim of its brutal father. 

| In Pennsylvania, a Catholic father willed his only 


lady many years ago had disgraced the name, Then we | daughter from its Protestant mother. She appealed to 
suggested 217 names, more or less, but none would fit. | ¢ne court, which decided that, as the father was proved 
We grew desperate, and ransacked the dictionary, We | to be of sottnd mind, he had the legal right to the child. 
| tried Maud—Barbara—Yseult. In vain! Then we set-, gq pis claim was sustained. In Massachusetts, one of 





be re-christened, or keep its name only for a little while, tled down on Sarah, and Sarah it remained for thirty | ¢y¢ pest women in the State dressed her two little girls 


as the Anti-Slavery Standard has done, till the spirit, as 
well as the letter of oppression, shall have vanished, 
When God settled the solitary in families, he decided 
the question of the relation of the sexes. While brothers 
and sisters continue to be born, it will be safest and best 
that men and women should be associated in all the af- 
fairs of life. They need each other. Not that either is 
superior to the other; men are not so much wiser than 
women, nor women so much nobler than men; it is only 
that they were originally meant to live together, and it is 
several thousand or several hundred thousand years too 
late to improve that arrangement. Men are bad enough, 
no doubt; but, as Aunt Chloe remarks in “Dred,” “Dey’s 
enuff sight better dan nuffin.” On the other hand wo- 
men are often weak and silly, and that delightful shrew, 
Mrs. Poyser, is finally obliged to admit, in “Adam Bede,” 


“I’m not denyin’ that women are foolish; God Almighty | 


made them to match the men.” The isolation of either 
sex, whether for school, society, or legislation, is an evil 
‘or all concerned. Schools become more orderly, legis- 


| days; but we were still dissatisfied. At length came the 
| bright thought, Alice. Eureka! The child was named. 
| And we have never regretted our choice. 
Now. in naming our paper, with an editorial parentage 
| so unusually numerous, and with so large a circle of 
| sympathizing friends, we experienced a similar difficulty 
Some preferred a sensational name. A kind friend in 
| Indiana suggested “The Avenger.” A young Quaker in 
Pennsylvania advised “The Voice.” A radical in Kan- 
sas urged “The Social Upheaval.” A literary friend 
| preferred “The Emancipator.” A sturdy reformer in 
| Massachusetts suggested “The Anti-Monopolist.” An 
| eminent journalist, not far from the Independent office, 
| proposed “The Golden Age.” And a young lady of 
| tender years announced her preference for “The Milk- 
| White Lamb.” 

At last we remembered the handsome, earnest, re- 
| spectable face of our old friend, “The English Woman’s 
| Journal,” the organ of the Woman Suffrage movement 

of Great Britain. Our “agitation” subsided. Striking 


Sup 
| to ride with their father. 


The youngest turned its small 
baby face as it went out, and waved “bye-bye” to its 
mother, who did not see either of them again for four- 
teen years. 

There was no way in which that husband could tor- 
ture his wife so much. He had the-legal right to do it. 

Does any one suppose that if woman were voters 
such a law as heads this article could exist for a single 


| twelve month ? 


WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO WOMEN TO VOTE? 
L. 8. 





The doors of Rev. Mr. Vibbert’s church, at Rockport, 
Mass., to whom allusion was made in last week’s paper, 
were opened last Sunday by a vote of his trustees, when 
he delivered the obnoxious lecture on Woman’s Rights, 
which he had advertised the evening previous, and which 
was the innocent cause of all the disturbance. A crowd-- 
ed congregatiew listened to him, for Mr. Vibbert is very 








popular in Reekport. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ST. PAUL CONCERNING WOMEN. 

The opponents of Woman Suffrage claim that the 
doctrine of St. Paul is entirely opposed to the present 
movement to enfranchise women. She is to be itl sub- 
jection, to obey her husband and to keep silence, or if 
she wishes to know anything, she must ask her husband 
at home. In proof of this, the following passdges are 
quoted :— 

“Let the women learn in silence with all subjection. 
But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp author- 
id — the man, but to be in silence.”—1 Timothy, 2: 

“Let your women keep silence in the churches; for it 
is not permitted unto them to speak; but to be under 
obedience, as also saith the law. “And if they will 
learn anything, let them ask their husbands at home; 
for it is a shame for women to speak in the church.”—1 
Corinthians, 14: 34, 35. 

This is as strong language as can be found anywhere 
on this subject. Now admit all that is here stated in 
the broadest and fullest sense, and there is nothing in it 
against “Woman’s Rights”—not-a word is here uttered 
against woman’s having the elective franchise. A wo- 
man may keep silent in the churches, as here enjoined, 
and yet vore. Suppose a woman learns of her husband 
at home, concerning the affairs « (ve world, and _politi- 
cal economy, and after understanding her relations to so- 
ciety and to government, and concerning political science, 
her husband desires her to vote. Being inall proper sub- 
jection to him, like a good, obedient wife, if she deposits 
the ballot as he commands, she conforms to the apostol- 
ie injunction! There is nothing therefore in these 
passages really and necessarily opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage. Their meaning depends wholly on the theories 
or convictions of the husband. If he orders her to vote, 
she must obey; if he commands her not to vote, then 
she must be obedient. Can any one believe that this is 
correct doctrine ? 

Besides, what are those women to do who have no 
husbands to obey, and of whom they cannot learn, at 
home, for the very good reason, that they haveno home! 
These passages may bear an interpretation quite as 
much in favor of the ballot as against it. Primarily, 
these passages had no reference to suffrage, one way or 
the other. It is a forced and unnatural construction to 
make them teach the inequality of woman, <A correct 
interpretation of them will show that they are not 
against her. 

Paul says: “Let women learn in silence, and be in si- 
jence.” Very good counsel, under the circumstances, 
But to press this language to a literal interpretation 
would seal the lips of woman forever, for absolute si- 
lence is enjoined, and this we know was not Paul's 
meaning. The organs of speech are for use. God has 
given to woman no superfluous attribute or function. 

This language about woman keeping silent in the 
churches, must be understood with limitations, and be 
rationally interpreted in the light of other apostolic in- 
structions. It evidently was not designed to prohibit 
woman praying and teaching publicly, because Paul al- 
lowed this, and even went so far as to regulate the per- 
sonal appearance of women when they appeared in pub- 
lic. He directed that a woman’s head should be covered 
when she prayed, or prophesied, or in other words, 
preached, He instructed the brethren to help those 
women who “labored with him in thegospel.” Paul says 
that Persis “labored much in the Lord.” Dr. Adam 
Clarke says that “women as men, labored in the minis- 
try of the word; and that they preached.” Mosheim, 
an eminent ecclesiastical historian, says that “the 
church had ever belonging to it, even from its very jirst 
rise, a class of ministers, composed of persons of either 
sex.” 

As a certain class of women did preach in Paul’s time, 
and as he gave directions concerning their personal ap- 
pearance, therefore this other language about women 
keeping silent in the churches must have some peculiar 
significance, and be interpreted according to the peculiar 
eircumstances which called it forth, 

It was lawful for men in public assemblies to ask ques- 
tions in those times, or even interrupt a speaker, when 
anything was introduced not readily understood, but 
such liberty was not granted to women for the following 
reason : 

Paul was addressing Greek converts, or writing to 
those under the influence of Greek customs. The 
Greeks regarded woman as absolutely inferior to man. 
She wasa slave. She was not allowed to appear in the 
streets, and only immoral women sought for knowledge 
and education. It was considered that a virtuous wo- 
man would remain at home, and in ignorance. Hence 
Paul commanded these Grecian female converts to 
learn in silence, as they could not do otherwise except 
at the risk of their reputation. For a woman to seek 
knowledge publicly was to subject her to unjust suspi- 
cion, and have her classed with the immorgl and pro- 
fane. Under different circumstances, different advice, 
undoubtedly, would have been given. It was to avoid 
reproach which would inevitably have been brought 
upon the Grecian female converts, that Paul command- 

.ed them to keep silence, and “ask their husbands at 
home.” It would be a shame for a woman to speak in 
the church, only where the customs of society would 
‘bring shame upon her by classifying her with the disso- 
Jute women of the day. Under these circumstances, 
the apostle’s language was eminently proper. 

Circumstances being different with us, nearly all 
‘Christian denominations permit women to speak in their 
churghes, to exhort, slng and pray, while several of them 
allow women to preach. And some of the most effective 
and pseful preachers of our times are women. With 
deeply religious natures and eminently devotional, why 
shoul not women preach with effectiveness? There is 
nothing in these passages which indicate the inferiority 
of women. They cannot be fairly interpreted against 
woman’s equality with man. 

Besides, this language is susceptible of a philological 
criticism which will relieve it of any supposed difficulty. 





The Greek word here translated “speak” is “laleo,” 
which, according to lexicographers, not only means “to 
speak,” in the sense of talk; but the definitions are “to 
speak inconsiderately,”’—“to prate,” “to chatter,” “to 
prattle,” &c. Hence, when Paul commanded woman not 
to speak in the churches, he meant, not to “speak incon- 
siderately,” not “to prattle,” and “chatter” and “gabble” 
in the churches; which is very good advice for man or 
woman. This is precisely what he said, for he uses the 
word “laleo,” which exactly means this. He did not ut- 
ter a word against Woman Suffrage, nor against equal 
rights. He was an earnest advocate of human equality. 
This is the Pauline doctrine; and there is no passage, 
when fairly interpreted, that takes an opposite view. He 
never taught the subordination and subjection of woman 
to man, in an offensive manner; nor in any way that 
abridged her rights as an accountable being, nor compro- 
mised her convictions. A CLERGYMAN. 


ROSALIE. 


Lithesome, blithesome daughter mine, 

Lift to me those lips of thine; 

Greet me with those eyes of blue, 

Eyes which seem to look me through ; 

Flashing now with life and light; 
Now in hush of sleep reposing, 

Veiled by lashes dark as night— 
Shadows over violets closing. 

Come thou, o’er me softly bow, 
Shower on me fond caresses ; 

O’er my cheek, and on my brow, 
Fling thy wealth of sunbright tresses. 

Every throbbing pulse of mine 

Beats in time and tune to thine; 

All my heart’s tide sets to thee, 

Loving little Rosalie. 





As the dewdrop doth the flower, 

As the sunshine doth the hour, 

So the music of thy voice 

Makes my very soul rejoice. 

All the livelong day around 
Babbles on thy childlike chatter ; 

Mingled with the pleasant sound 
Comes thy little foot’s light patter. 

Like the linnet’s on the thorn 
Joyously thy carol floweth— 

Sing, my bird, for thy young morn 
No dark night of winter knoweth. 

Blue-eyed romp, in ceaseless whirl, 

Half the angel, half the girl, 

All the child art thou to me, 

Laughing little Rosalie. 


Loved one mine, the sunny day 
Passeth rapidly away ; 
All too soon the bright time goes— 
All too fast life’s current flows. 
Now its fairy waters glide 
Where the sunbeams o’er it quiver ; 
Soon the salt waves meet its tide, 
Soon the beck will be the river— 
Thine is now the primrose spring, 
Thine the bluebell in the meadows ; 
Mine the fading hours that fling 
Autumn leaves and lengthening shadows ; 
Yet my day lights up awhile 
’Neath the sunshine of thy smile— 
Thou dost bring new life to me, 
Lithesome, blithesome Rosalie. 
—San Francisco News Letter. 


A PROTEST, PROTESTED AGAINST. 


Women AS MEDICAL StuDENTs.—The faculties of 
the various colleges and hospitals, and the practising 
physicians of Philadelphia have had a conference to talk 
over the question of women pursuing medical! studies 
with men, owing to the late occurrences there, and pub- 
lish a statement, in which they express the opinion that 
male and female students should not mingle in the same 


classes for clinical instruction. They say that the expo- | 


sures often necessarily made in the instruction of those 
classes are such as should not be witnessed by women, 
the cases are sometimes of such a nature that they would 
never be called to treat them, and that by the joint par- 
ticipation of male and female students in the lessons and 
demonstrations of the clinical lecture-room, the barrier 


of respect is broken down, and that high estimation of | 


womanly qualities, which should always be sustained 
and cherished, and which has its origin in domestic and 


social associations, is lost, by an inevitable and positive | 


demoralization of the individuals concerned, thereby en- 
tailing most serious detriment to the morals of*society. 
They therefore solemnly protest against the admixture 
of the sexes at clinical instruction in medicine and sur- 
gery.—Phila. Press. 

- Whenever effort has been made or work been done by 
man alone, the best result has been but partial success, 
a fulfillment of great good, crippled of some of its possi- 
bilities. The same is true of the effort of woman alone, 
though perhaps it would be erroneous to say that either 
do ever labor or achieve alone; so potent and persuasive 
is the influence of each upon the other. 

A false and coarse idea of the human physical mech- 
anism and its governing laws, has obtained a hold to be 
strenuously deprecated. The world hasbeen religious- 
ly taught to consider the body as something despicable 
to which the soul is temporarily tied, for the furtherance 
of Divine though inscrutable purposes. That soul and 
body are by nature at war with each other—this contest 
being the sum of earthly life. That the ,body, conquer- 
ing, debases and subjects the soul; or the soul, conquer- 
ing, subdues and crucifies the body. That nature in- 
tended and fitted the body to be auxiliary to the soul’s 
highest action seems to be entirely lost sight of in this 
profound misinterpreting of the Deific Plan. 

Man is endowed with passions which he cannot possi- 
bly be blameworthy for possessing; yet he is to be 
ashamed of them, to ignore them, to contend with them, 
to endeavor utterly to subdue them; or, if overborne 
(and nature is at times overwhelming in her retalia- 
tions) must yield to them a covert indulgence, with a 








sense of humiliation in itself démoralizing. Where men 
and women learn that no physical organs, no physica, 
functions, no natural passions, are in themselves the 
least shameful or degrading; when they percéve that 
the prevalent contrary idea is brimming with false, and 
detrimental to true modesty; when they realize that it 
is the irrational abuse, and never the rational use of 
nature, which culminates in evil; when they begin to 
sincerely attempt insight into the complemental rela- 
tionship of body and mind, into the laws of adaptation 
which make man and woman perfectly suited to and 
absolutely in need of each other,—then it may be hoped 
that men and women will live and work together, not 
with the heart only, but with the understanding. Then 
they will not be separate in task, aspiration or achieve- 
ment, thus arriving only at separate abortive results; 
but jointly, with juster hopes of higher success, ashamed 
only of our ignorant perversions of nature and never 
ashamed of nature’s own intentions, manifestly grand 
and pure. 

It is to the false idea of which I have spoken that 
the sentiments of the quotation at the head of this ar- 
ticle may be positively attributed. It is thought that 
men and women should not be simultaneously present 
at clinical instruction, because of necessary exposures, 
calculated to break down the barrier of respect and high 
estimation in which womanly qualities are held. In the 
hour of accouchement, it is often unavoidable that wo- 
man should suffer all that the word “exposure” can con- 
vey, yet no one holds her in less estimation therefor, 
nor between her and her physician (generally of the 
other sex) if they are right-minded persons, is the “bar- 
rier of respect” either broken down or endangered— the 
contrary, rather. If a like or lesser exposure were sub- 
mitted to unnecessarily, then would the high estimation 
justly suffer diminution. 

If there were no widespread good, no high purpose to 
be gained by the “admixture of the sexes at clinical in- 
struction,” it might be deprecated, but no such objection 
can be advanced. Much greater and more certain re- 
sults will be attained, if the sexes pursue this branch of 
study together. Everything in connection with the 
physical construction of man and woman should be 
thoroughly understood by both, and no separate study 
will arrive at such an aggregate result as will accrue to the 
codperative study, the serious, frank, suitable inter- 
change of the matured deliberations and considerations 
of both sexes, The coarse and base can misuse such 
opportunities, but this is predicable of any association 
of the sexes for any purpose—but the good and pure- 
minded will work together, will give and receive the 
stimulus of sympathy in their united efforts to master 
a science, so intimately connected with the daily health 
and peace of humanity; and will largely overbalance 
with permanent good the short-comings of the less earn- 
est and sincere. Men and women must meet at the 
| bedside of the sick, under circumstances too, which 





| cover all the objections hinted at in the quoted protest. 


Is it better that the patient should suffer from the 
false-modest qualms and total unfitness of the one, and 
the offensive assertion and indelicate management of 
the other? 

Is it better that the man, coming seriously to his 
painful task, shall find to aid him in it, but a shrinking, 
ignorant, unreliable partner ? 

Is it better that the woman, or man-patient even, 
| shall be left to the care of men alone? Or, is it better, 
| that the man-physician shall find a woman-assistant 
(or possibly principal in the case?) practised, fitted, 
self-possessed ; courageous because comprehending, un- 
derstanding his lightest hints, filling any hiatus in his 
own action, with that readiness which can come only 
of copartnership with him in study and practice? I 
| Say the latter. 

I say, also, that instead of losing the distinctive qual- 

ities which are asserted to be her special claims upon 
}man’s “respect” and high estimation, by such copart- 
nership, these distinctions will become more complete 
and refined in both sexes. Almost any physician would 
be willing to have his wife assist him in his profession, 
| nor would he forebode that he should esteem her less 
| therefor. Would another woman, because not sus- 
taining that particular relation to himself, be less capa- 
| ble or less womanly in rendering such assistance ? 
| In the clinical instruction-room unnecessary expos- 
{ure and mistimed investigation should be avoided. 
| They are more likely to be, if the sexes are in attend- 

ance there together. Women know that they retain the 
|} esteem of men by virtue of those womanly qualities 
| which maintain their self-respect intact. Men know 
equally well (or it is time they should learn) that it is 
only by virtue of essential manliness, they can hope to 
be acceptable to women. 

These facts underlie all associations of the sexes, are 
the rational groundwork for such associations, and the 
| prolific source of the nobler emulations, which, result- 
| ing in mutual increasing excellence, exert a far-reaching 
| beneficence. L. B. B. 
SOMERVILLE, MAss. 








Mr. C. R. Ballard, of Castleton, Vt., wrote the “Car- 
| rier’s New Year's Address” for the Ruvand Herald. It 
| contains this passage, in which there is more of truth 
than poetry :— 


“Next, Woman Suffrage—which, no doubt, 
Will be a good deal talked about. 

But let us see what it will do, 

If ’tis appreved, for me and you. 

And first—twill vote the ‘Rummies’ down, 
And drive bad whiskey out of town. 
Next—the Tax-payers, each and all, 

Will vote the Taxes, large or small. 

Once more—for I must needs be brief— 

*T will be a very great relief 

On each Election Day to find 

Good Order and Fair Play combined ; 
Rudeness suppressed, Profaneness checked, 
And ‘Roughs’ restrained by Self-respect ; 
The Day all used in lawful strife 

By everybody—and his wife. 








EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

From a great mass of letters, that lie open before us, 
we collate a few brief extracts, as a faint indication of 
the hearty weleome given to the WomAn’s JouRNAL, 
Promise of large codperation is wafted to us in scores of 
communications by every mail. 

The first is from the venerable and noble Thomas 
Garrett, of Wilmington, Del., well known to all the 
workers in the anti-slavery cause. He writes as fol- 
lows :— 

I have received the first number of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, and have read the most of it. I think it will 
be likely to help the cause of woman, to hasten the day 
when, in this country and Europe, she shall be placed 
on an equality with man, not only in the right to hold 
property without interference from the husband, but be 
entitled to, and receive, the same amount of wages, for 
the same work, as her brother man. But I have no 
hope of this taking place till woman has the same right 
of suffrage with man. That time, I trust, is near at hand. 
I already take nine periodicals, and I thought I would 
take no more, but I have changed my mind and con- 
cluded to take the WoMAN’s JouRNAL. Enclosed please 
find three dollars to pay for one year. 

Tos. GARRETT. 

The second letter is from Mary F. Davis, of New Jer- 
sey, who, with her husband, is one of the devoted and 
untiring workers in the reform to which our paper is de- 
voted. She writes as follows :— 


Iam delighted with the appearance and contents of 
this first number. It is truly worthy of the great cause 
it advocates. It is perfectly neat, tasteful, and symmet- 
rical; and its contents are fresh, piquant, solid, and able. 
It-is a very readable, and, at the same time, a dignified 
and high-toned journal, just as was needed to represent 
the AMERICAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, and to put the 
subject of “Woman Sutfrage” rightly before the Ameri- 
can people. I pray for its success. 


Then Mrs. Lydia A. Jenkins, M.D., of the Hygeian 
Water Cure, Binghampton, N. Y., sends her good word 
of greeting as follows :— 

I congratulate you, dear Mrs. L., on the change of lo- 


cation of your paper, and especially on the change of 


name. “Agitator” would do for the paper of a new 
convert to the cause, or for the incipient stages of' a re- 
form. But“Woman’s JouRN AL” is much more compre- 
hensive, and is far more satisfying as a name to those 
who have been for many years engaged in the cause. 
For myself, it—the cause—has been dear to me since 
my girlhood. It prevaded my whole early being. 


Our co-worker, Col. T. W. Higginson, of Newport, R.L, 


critical, fastidious, and inclined to be chary of praise, 


whose “well done!” we did not look for immediately, nor 


until we had attained to a very high point in the up- 
hill road to perfection, writes us a private note, which 
we shall be scolded for publishing—but, nevertheless, here 
it is:— 

I want to tell you how much [I like the first number 
of the new JouRNAL. Yesterday a census man came 
here and asked if any child had been born in the house 
this year. I answered “No,” with regret, but had it been 
after mail-time I would have understood and answered 

“es. I don’t think it needs the usual apologies for first 
numbers, and am glad you made none. — I should like a 
bolder type, but am not an expert. What troubles me 
is the amount that it will take to fill this child’s mouth! 
I see it gaping like young robins. 


Amy Post, of Rochester, N. Y., a name familiar to all 
the old-time reformers and the workers in the anti- 
slavery cause, gives us her warm God-speed in the fol- 
lowing earnest language :— 

Many thanks for the four copies of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL just received. I have eagerly devoured the 
whole contents at one sitting, and am thoroughly de- 
lighted with it, and therefore I cannot refrain from offer- 
ing my congratulations. It is perfect in every way, so 
womanly and so manly—it !ooks well and reads well. I 
shall be proud to use the samples you have honored me 
with to the best of my ability, for its cireulation imme- 
diately. I have long hoped to see such a journal started 
—that hope is consummated; and with such rare talent, 
conducted by such devoted, truth-loving hearts, the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL must succeed in accomplishing the 
needed work, and my spirit breathes a blessing on all 
the workers. 


Lastly, comes a letter from Marquette, Mich., which 
is from a far away co-worker, one of the first drops of the 
shower of congratulations which the West is beginning 
to pour upon us. The mail comes freighted with 
them :— 

It makes my heart glow and my eves moisten with 
enthusiasm, to read the accounts of what you are acecom- 
plishing for Woman Suffrage. I read over the names of 
the brave women till I feel as proud of them as if they 
were my own sisters and dearest friends. The move- 
ment seems to involve so much for the advancement of 
our own sex beyond its mere enfranchisement, that it 
makes one feel anew, how 

“Life greatens in these later years.” 

It makes one anxious to have something to do towards 
the same ends, though one is thoroughly conscious how 
weak those efforts are likely to prove. 


——— — oe - — 


The achievement and noble work of Mrs. Dr. Charlotte 
Lozier’s life were amazing for one so young and delicate; 
indeed they would have been remarkable tor any woman 
or any man. It was while but a girl that she began the 
study of medicine in this city. At the time, eight or ten 
years ago, women had not the opportunities for engag- 
ing in this study that they now have. She pursued her 
studies with the greatest ardcr and success, displaying a 
remarkahe aptitude for a»prehending professional 
methods and details, and an unusual power of grasping 
the principles involved in the art of medicine. Her days 
were spent in the class-room and hospital, and her nights 
in anatomical and physiological investigations. She not 
only took part, but was a leader in the struggle of seven 
years ago to secure for female students of medicine the 
privilege of attending the clinies of Bellevue Hospital. 
Not less for her womanly gifts and graces than for her 
professional eminence, humane and charitable labors, 
and noble life, does Mrs. Lozier deserve to be com- 
memorated. The duties of the household and family; 
her duties as wife and mother; her social duties as a 
member of a‘arge and cultivated circle were never neg- 
lected on account of her public and professional duties. 
Up to almost the day of her death she shone among the 
brightest of those who gathered in her hospitable par- 
lors; and such of her friends as only knew and admired 
her as a graceful, modest and delicate lady of society, 
would have found it hard to understand the activities of 
her life and the noble works to which she devoted her 
time. Added to all these traits, and giving the highest 
touch to this busy life, was a piety deep and true—N. 
Y. Tribune. 
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TRUE FREEDOM. 

Freedom is the divine birthright of the human. No 
animal is free. No man can be enslaved save by his 
own permission. But we are notborn men, The little 
shild is the most helpless of animals, with only the ca- 
yacity of becoming aman. We are born, like the ani- 

1al, subject to nature; unlike the animal, with the pow- 

e—from God—to subject nature to us. So freedom is 
alivine birthright, not a natural inheritance. Only as 
sas of God are we free. Only in Him is true freedom. 
tut, concerning this same subject of freedom, the 
_ides of most men are exceedingly misty. The human 
aniaal believes himself free to act as he chooses, right or 
wrog. This use of the word is, however, a perversion. 
Tha he has the power no one will deny, but in the ex- 
erciscof that power he may become the veriest slave. 
The pywer to do as I choose, unless I choose justice, is 
not a jwer originating in freedom. It is the offspring 
of tyranay, itself enslaved. The individual or govern- 
ment that uses power to unjust ends, is in bondage, 
howevernoisy the assertion of freedom. How slowly 
we learn *ither as individuals or governments! 

Human freedom knows but one origin and one law. 
God, our Creator and Father, is alone truly free, because 
He alone byes divinely—that is, without any taint of 
self-love. And, since we are made in his image, this is 
the law of our life also, a law perfectly embodied and 
exemplified in the human lite of Jesus Christ. But how 
many of us believe it? How hard the struggle to ac- 
cept this truth individually. How complacent would 
be the smile of even our free government should any 
fanatic propose this law of love as the foundation of hu- 
man authority, the consummation of human freedom. 
Yet so it is. This is the plain, unvarnished, inextin- 
guishable truth, into whose divine form we are being 
silently moulded by the all-suffering love and patience 
of God, moulded collectively and individually, no less 
as governments than as private persons. We acknowl- 
edge the law as the only rule of individual life. We 
make efforts more or less earnest to realize it practically. 
But the body does not live by parts. It lives as a whole. 
And we in our individual capacities are only parts of 
one general organism. It is hard for us to be just in our 
private lives when the government under which we live 
is unjust, to be honest, if it is dishonest, to be ‘unselfish 
if it seeks its own advantage as an end. It is impossi- 
sible that the members of the body shall be healthy 
while the body itself is Wiseased. 

There is a work of regeneration for governments as 
for individuals, The putting away of sins, the spurning 
of evils, the establishment of justice—these are works of 
repentance and reformation, that no state, any more 
than an individual, can safely neglect. We—as a na- 
tion—have had some sharp lessons of late; I cannot but 
teel that our baptism of blood has somewhat cleared 
our political vision and aroused our political conscience. 
Yet how tardily we accept the truth. With what ap- 
parent unwillingness we incorporate it as law.’ How 
we quibble and hesitate before every new demand of 
justice. How we deny the inspired utterances of the 
fathers of the republic. In a word, how painfully slow 
is our release from the bondage of selfishness into the 
freedomrof the love of God. LypiA FULLER. 

WALTHAM, MAss. 





JOINT EDUCATION OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


{In an article entitled “Harvard vs. the West” in our 
first number, reference was made to this important 
testimony, given after fourteen years of experience, by 
Rev. Dr. Blanchard, formerly President of Knox Col- 
Jege, Illinois. We now insert his whole letter.] 

To Tue Eptror oF THe INDEPENDENT :— 

You ask me for the result of my experience on the 
above subject. It is suecinetly this: The firm convic- 
tion that the mixed institution is the purest, safest, 
strongest, and in every way the best. Not that there 
are no evils to be guarded against in the mixed school, 
which a separation of the sexes might not tend to pre- 
vent: but that the dangers which beset institutions in 
which the sexes are united are less, and the benefits 
greater than in those where they are separated, each 
sex by itself. 

We should always remember that there are evils 
which beset society other than those which assail the 
individual: that whatever brings men together in mass- 
es, if it does not purify, corrupts them, whether the 
gathering is of one sex or both; that the larger flock 
will be sicklier than the single pet!lamb. And we should 
guard against imputing to the separate or mixed schools 
the evils which inhere in all schools. Envy, and emula- 
tion, and malice, and hypocrisy, and revenge—which 
the Apostie has designated as “ works of the flesh,” 
chiidren of the natural heart—these all are social vices, 
and it takes but society to bring them out. 

The question of uniting or separating the sexes in 

schools and colleges is, “Which, where things are equal, 
vield the “fewest evils and the best results ?” 
” If Lwere giving, as the lawyers say, an argument 
“uyon the case,” L should say this: That God has united 
the sexes in the family, and that man and Satan have 
separated them in the convent and the camp; that love 
between the sexes cannot be shut in or out by seminary 
walls. and least of all when it has festered and soured 
into lust; that shutting the sexes apart to keep them 
pure isa mistake; that monks, as a class, are more pas- 
sionate and corrupt than merchants; that imagination 
of the absent sex in the separate schools is worse than 
its presence in the mixed; and that the history and 
habits of the lower animals prove this, as horses are 
known to work quietly in teams which rage and neigh 
when kept solitary in stails; and that, therefore, by the 
laws of Nature and the workings of the mind, we ought 
to expect a college of young men or of young ladies kept 
separate and apart would be more disorderly, harder to 
manage. more unreasonable, and every way worse than 
where the two are united in an institution sanctified by 
Christ's presence, and governed by conscience and God’s 
fear. And the institution where the latter conditions 
are not. however constructed or conducted, is a curse. 
Daniel Webster said: “Mere intellect is nugatory; and 
teaching without sanctifying youth is but to make them 
brighter children of the Wicked One.” 

But you ask for my experience. 

I went to Knox College in 1846. The “Society for 
Promoting Collegiate and Theological Education in the 
West” had then just been formed to save illinois, Wa- 
bash, Hudson and Marietta colleges, and Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary. Oberlin and Knox colleges were left 





-more males and many more ministers than the other 





out at first, until their importance and success conquer- 
ed a recognition by that society. The five institutions 
first named are exclusively for young men, and they had 
for years a monopoly of tern benevolence through 
and by means of that society. Now I have not the sta- 
tistics at hand, (I am writing in the city of Rochester) ; 
but the facts are so well known tothe public that I 
hazard nothing in saying that the two last-named insti- 
tutions could buy out all of the first five and have funds 
enough left to endow an institution better than either of 
the five is endowed, that the last two have educated 


five. The last two admitted female pupils from the first. 
The first five still exclude them. 

When I first went to Knox College, I had no opinions 
as to girls going to college; but I had some prejudices 
against their being in the regular college classes, which 
prejudices were aggravated by the fact that those minds 
which step out in advance of public opinion are always 
less remarkable for delicacy than strength, and we love 
delicacy in women and admire strength in men. 

The first girls, therefore, who wanted the boys’ educa- 
cation seemed to me to be tom-boys. But when, by and 
by, I saw the shrinking and delicate girls look longingly 
toward the Greek which Christ spoke and his Evangelists 
wrote in; when I saw (my own precious child among 
them) loving and clear spirits creeping up toward “the 
regular course” like fawns, l6oking this way and that 
way, to see if they might drink from a public trough; 
blessed God that I was a man and that they were women, 
and I blessed God anew for the man who drove away 
the shepherd who kept away the daughters of Midian 
from the well! 

Yet I did not rashly forget, that, as there is diversity 
between men, so there is a difference between women 
and men, which it is folly, not wisdom, to disregard. 

While I resolved that I would never be president of 
any but a mixed college, and that girls who longed for 
any knowledge which our faculty could help them to 
should have that knowledge, without being loaded with 
opprobrium for acquiring it, we still felt it necessary to | 
remember that mothers suckle babes and mend their | 
clothing, and that they ought to be allowed for it in 
reckoning up their time. We, therefore, allowed some- 
thing for needlework and other things, in making wu 
our “Ladies’ Course,” which girls do, and which boys do | 
not get. We have the two courses still. We omit some- 
thing of languages and higher mathematics from our 
ladies’ course; but we hear them recite in the same class- | 
es so far as their studies coincide, and we graduate them | 
on a level as alumni and alumni of the college. 

I said I would not be president of any but a college | 
where both sexes were pupils. In fourteen years at | 
Knox College, with an annual attendance of 200 to 500 | 
pupils, there were eleven years in which I never had to | 
take a case of discipline befor® our faculty; yet the tac- | 
ulty alone had power to expel! 

Young men would rather be fined, rusticated, expelled, | 
any and all put together, than have the misdemeanors | 
of which they were known to be guilty calmly discussed 
in chapel, where the young ladies are present. Hazing, 
practising Masonic imitations by tossing in a blanket, 
ete., as at Yale, Brown, and other old colleges, is now 
practised—coarse practical jokes and general deviltry; | 
these cease to be funny since girls cannot take part in 
them, and no college police-power can exterminate by 
mere vigilance and severity, such miserable horse-play, 
which yet perishes at once before female contempt. 

There are still problems connected with this subject 
which must yet work themselves out, or be wrought out 
by the progress of ideas and events. And things will 
never be quite well here till Christ comes again. I am | 
sure, too, that “ the man is the head of the woman, and 
Christ the head of the man, and God the head of Christ.” 
This is the testimony of Nature as well as the teaching 
of Revelation. I dislike, too, all doctrines which plainly 
tend to make my wife and myself count two, whom 
Christ has declared—aye, and made—“no more twain, 
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WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 

The State Teachers’ Association of Indiana has elect- 
ed Eliza Connel, secretary. 

Nearly 10,000 teachers are employed in the public 
schools of Michigan, of whom four-fifths are women. 

The Marchioness.of Hastings, widow of the spendthrift 
Marquis, has illustrated “Fairy Fancies,” by Lizzie Seli- 
na Eden. 

Mrs. Randolph E. Ladd, of Springfield, has taken her 
seat as a member of the City School Board, to which she 
is elected. 

Mrs. Ross Church (née Florence Marryat, daughter of 
the naval novelist) has completed a new story on Indian 
society. The scene is chiefly in Madras, 

Four years ago there was a solitary woman studying 
medicine at the University of Zurich; now there are six- 
teen who are earnestly pushing their studies there unmo- 
lested. 

Mrs. Sarah Peters, of Cincinnati, was recently per- 
mitted to hear mass in the erypt of St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral at Rome, being the first woman to whom the priv- 
ilege was ever accorded. 

The “Autobiography of Flora McDonald,” whose fidel- 
ity and courage saved the life of “the young chevalier,” 
turns out to be no autobiography, but a compilation, by 
her granddaughter, from family traditions. 

Mr. W. Wilfred Head, proprietor of the “Victoria 
Press,” London, established in 1859, by Miss Emily 
Faithful, has printed a pamphlet in vindication of the 
attempt to employ women as compositors. 

The already long list of royal and noble authors is to 
receive another name, report says. The ex-Queen of 
Spain is said to be writing her autobiography in the 
shape of a novel. If she would only tell all! 

Miss Garrett, F. S. A., has just passed the third exam- 
ination for the M. D. of Paris. Miss Garrett’s note was 
“bien satisfait,” the highest, it is stated, that has been 
gained for these subjects since the commencement of 
the session. 

Miss Harriet Holbrook, the artist, after an absence 
of several months in the country, during the summer 
and autumn, in search of recreation and health, has re- 
cently returned to Cincinnati and resumed her profes- 
sional pursuits. 

The Princess Colonna, the artist, who has been study- 
ing in Paris, has, through the influence of the Emperor, 
received an order from government to make some of 
the bas-reliefs for the Paris Opera House. She bids 
fair to excel as a sculptor. 

Among the students who passed the most brilliant ex- 
aminations at the Faculty of Medicine, Paris, there were 
three women—one French, one Russiam, and one Amer- 
ican. The latter proved herself a thorough master in 
anatomy, dissections, pathology and operations, 

“Angelica” writes to the New York Times from Rome, 
Dec. 15th, concerning American artists in that city, and 
mentions seven American women now practising sculp- 


but one.” There are border questions, too, which God | ture there, viz.: Miss Whitney, Miss Hosmer, Miss Free- 


refers for solution to the local sense of “ decency and | 
order.” 

But I believe in the natural equality of souls; that | 
the advice-giver should be taught in the same things | 
with him who is to receive the advice; that woman’s | 
arm is weak is no reason why her mind or her love 
should not be strong; that Adam and Eve got their edu- 
cation together in Eden; and that their sons and daugh- 
ters should do so in the school, though the sons may 
name the cattle, and the daughters dress the flowers. 
And so I remain, dear Brother, yours in Christ, 

J. BLANCHARD. 
————-———— —saoeax-- --——_ - 


SCARLET ROSES. 


“To put away the evil thought—the unpleasant. re- 
minder, forcibly to press away the cloud and face the 
glad sunshine, yes, and rejoice in it—this I believe 
possible. And it is a matter of Religion as well as of 
Phiiosophy. It was the Pharisees, you remember, who 
wore the long faces, 

You see, dear, this pot of Scarlet Roses, and beyond, 
the Sweet Mignonette—I keep them in my window, and | 
when I cannot look beyond to the blue sky or golden | 
clouds, I rest my eyes upon these pleasant flowers, but | 
to the low house and ill-kept yard that would intercept | 
my vision, I am oblivious.” 

So spoke my sweet friend, Miss Mary, one of the rare, 
sainted women, of whom the world has never been 
worthy. ° 

With a ready wit and native grace which would have 
shone in the salons of a French court, she was yet hap- | 
py in the narrow sphere to which the delicacy of her | 
physical constitution, no less than the modesty of her | 
taste, confined her. | 








I love to think of her now, sitting in her high-backed 
invalid’s chair, (it always seemed a throne,) habited in 
some of those sweet neutral tints which so well became 
her, wearing ever the same deep, wonderful smile. | 

At her side stood her writing table, the desk usually | 
open, with some letter in the process of writing. And | 
from this quaint little desk, under that slight, trembling 
hand, what instructions and suggestions, what words of 
comfort and of help had come! 

About the walls of her room hung pictures, none of | 
them I think of any great value as works of art; but) 
all pleasant for the eye to rest upon—many suggestive. 
And always the pot of Scarlet Roses, and beyond, with | 
its fragrance stealing across your shoulder, the Migno- 
nette. F 

Believing that no theory or belief avails anything to 
us that will not stand the test of personal experience | 
under circumstances the most depressing, I have got my | 
Searlet Roses and box of Mignonette. 

In the lowest little window of one of the most ob- 
scure New Hampshire villages they stand, and with all 
the outer ugliness which they conceal, and in all their 
own sweetness and beauty, each day an added revela- 
tion, I am slowly learning the deeper wisdom and 
truth which lay behind Miss Mary’s flowers.— McG., 
in Boston Journal. . 





man, Miss Stebbins, Miss Edmonia Lewis, Miss Vinnie 
Ream, and Miss Foley. 

Messrs. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, will publish be- 
fore the end of the month “Nursery Rhymes,” contain- 
ing a number of original drawings of great beauty, by 
Miss Chase, daughter of Chief Justice Chase. It will be 
printed on a heavy plate paper, and the illustrations will 
be colored by hand and will be perfect fac-similes of the 
original drawings. 

Mrs. Stonewall Jackson’s sister, Mrs. Irwin, has as- 
sumed the .profession of house-architect, and has ap- 
plied for a patent, for six-walled or hexagonal apart- 
ments., She claims that they are cheaper, handsomer, 
give more space, and are capable of greater artistic 
beauty than the square house. 

Mrs. Ellis (whose works were republished in the Unit- 
ed States with so much success—Messrs. Burgess & 
Stringer affixed her name to a compilation by Mrs. Anna 
Cora Mowatt, “Housekeeping Made Easy,” to insure its 
sale), despite her years, is hard at work on a new book 
with this title, “The Edacation of the Heart.” 

Mrs. Eliab Pratt, aged sixty-four years, residing near 
Mechanic Falls, Me., has within the last nine months 
woven 350 yards of rag carpeting, spun 108 skeins of 


| yarn (twenty-five double and twisted) besides attending 


to her household duties and dairy. From the latter she 
has made over 200 pounds of butter, several cheeses, &c. 

The Hon. Mrs. William Grey has written, to be pub- 
lished immediately, a “Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Con- 
stantinople, Greece, the Crimea, etc., in the Suite of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales.” The lady, first “Bed- 
chamber Woman,” to the Princess, is daughter of Count 
Stedingk, and widow, since 1865, of the second Earl 
Grey, of Reform Bill notoriety in 1852. 


A large number of the students of all colleges use to- 
Their education does not go deep enough to pre- 
vent it. In Oberlin, Ohio, however, it is said the stu- 
dents do not use it. The reason for this strange con- 
duct on their part is said to be because there are so 
many lady students in the institution. If so, here is 
another strong argument in favor of educating the sexes 
together. 

The Springfield Republican speaks very highly of the 
preaching of Mrs. Van Cott, who is now occupying the 
pulpit of a Methodist church of that city. The Advo- 
cate of N.Y. city thinks the interest among Methodists in 
woman’s preaching will be but of brief duration; while 
most of the other Advocates—as the official Methodist 
papers are all called—and all the independent Methodist 
press favor the ovement. 

Harriet Martineau and Florence Nightingale are the 
leaders of an association of lad‘es, formed to oppose the 


bacco, 





population ; in other words, to prevent, if possible, the in- 
tro.luction into England, of the French system of licens- 
ing houses of prostitution. That system has already 
been applied to the army; but it is contended that the 
reasons for this do not apply to the civil powvation, » 

Mrs. Hannah Farmer, of Trenton Village, N. Y., is 
eighty-nine years old, and a smart old lady. She reads 
without glasses, and is wide awake to all the reforms of 
the day, especially the rights of her own sex. During 
the last year she has pieced six bed-quilts, knit fifty-two 
pairs of stockings, footed thirty pairs of stockings, knit 
three pairs of mittens, made a number of sheets, pillow 
cases, shirts, and various other articles too numerous to 
mention. 


At the recent conference in Boston of the (Metho- 
dist) presiding elders of New England, a resolution 
was passed in favor of calling women out still more 
prominently in public religious services, and also in offi- 
cial places as stewards, class-leaders, superintendents of 
Sunday-schools, ete. The resolution was offered by 
the Rev. Dr. Sherman, of the Springfield District, of 
whom a correspondent writes: “I understand he em- 
ploys many women in his district as stewards, and has 
a noble woman preparing for admission to the confer- 
ence in the spring.” 


Mrs. Frances Norris, a female temperance lecturer, af- 
ter delivering a lecture in the village of Astoria, on the 
night of the 28th ult., was refused. ludemigs in Wilson’s 
Hotel of that place. One Long, a constable of the place, 
offered to escort her to a house, and was soon joined by 
another ruffian, both outrageously assaulting and rob- 
bing her. She managed to eseape,and was protected by 
the laborers at the gas-house. Uponentering complaints 
against the ruffians, all the sheriffs and their deputies 
have declined to arrest the criminals, alleging that their 
lives would be jeopardized by so doing at the hands of 
the rest of the gang to which Long and his ¢onfederates 
belong. 

Miss Catherine E. Beecher, as Secretary of the 
“American Woman’s Educational Association,” has 
issued an address to the ladies of New York city in be- 
half of a Woman’s University. We regret that want of 
space will not permit us to publish her appeat 4n full, 
but the following is a brief outline of its main fea- 
tures. The plan appears to us as worthy of consid- 
eration and support:—The leading aim is the estab- 
lishment of a Woman’s University, as liberally furnished 
and endowed as are the colleges ard professional schools 
for men, in which the study and training shall be con- 
ducted by women as highly educated and as liberally 
supported as are the professors in our Universities, and 
in which both the literary and scientific education shall 
be as extensive as that of the other sex, but different 
from it, as better adpted to woman’s domestic and pro- 
fessional duties, 


A pleasant story is told of a young lady who in 1862 
was a student in the Normal University of INinois. She 
was a good-natured, quiet girl, a tolerable scholar except” 
in the matter of composition, utter failure in which 
branch prevented her passing an examination. Five 
years were devoted to the effort, when her father, whe 
resided at Bloomington, died, leaving a small business 
in the furniture line, an invalid wife and three small 
children to her care and support. Instead of selling off 
the stock and living on the proceeds until something 
should turn up, this girl who had failed at school went 
herself into the shop, sold off the fiirniture at retail, 
and when the stock ran low’ astonished her friends 
by going to New York and buying a larger and better 
lot of furniture than was ever before seen in Blooming- 
ton; and, what is more,she soldit. For seven years she 
has conducted the business, and to-day she owns a store 
worth $18,009, in the upper stories of which she began 
her labors, and other real estate aggregating $80,000, be- 
sides a paid-up stock worth $20,000 more. A smart 
girl, certainly, even if she did fail in one branch of study. 

-— wee 


MEDICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN SWEDEN. 


It is announced that the Swedish government pur- 
poses next year to establish a medical college at Gotten- 
berg. Ladies not under seventeen years of age may be 
admitted to a complete course, lasting three years, with 
clinieal and anatomical lectures, ete., the graduates of 
this college being allowed to establish themselves as 
physicians all over the kingdom. The practice of mid- 
wifery is almost entirely in the hands of women, and in- 
stitutions for teaching it in all its branches have been 
long established. . 

Certain professors and students in Philadelphia, and 
many physicians all over the country seem ignorant of 
the fact that there are thousands of women practising 
medicine in this country; and that the success of women 
practitioners is not now an experiment but an establish- 
ed fact, backed up by the educated, pure-minded and 
consistent of both sexes throughout the land. 


~—— soe 


Tue University of Michigan has not got a President 
yet: if it had, perhaps he would have approved the re- 
cent action of the regents in opening its doors to young 
women, who may now enter at Ann Arbor as students, 
along with the thousand young men gathered there. 
Cornell University is about to take the same step, if it 
has not already done so. The first of our Massachusetts 
colleges to follow suit will probably be one of the two 
nearest Springfield—at Amherst. The president of the 
agricu!tural college there, as well as Dr. Loring, its most 
influential trustee, is in favor of admitting women to 
classes in horticulture; and though the innovation is 
opposed by some of the trustees, it will be carried be- 
fore long. A small class of young women, properly pre- 
pared, is likely to present itself for admission to Amherst 
College next summer; and if they do, we predict that 
they will not be refused. Col. Higginson, in the Wo-- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, well exposes the flimsiness of the argu- 
ments against educating women at college; but he is 
wrong in citing the Easthampton Academy as a mixed 
school. Its pupils are all boys.—Springfield Republican. 

—_——_——— —_—e 





A PENNSYLVANIA lawyer lately quoted, “Let the gall- 





extension of the contagious-diseases act to the civil 


ed jade wince,” and credited it to the Bible. 
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LADY BYRON VINDICATED. 


The recognized offices of Time in human history are 
two-fold and opposite. Partly, he is supposed to make 
clearer what the nearness of the present obscures, part- 
ly to obscure what mankind cannot too soon forget. 
This double service is one in which the best intentioned 
of us would gladly participate—to immortalize what 
should never die, and to bury what should never have 
been born. 

Our friend and fellow-countrywoman, Mrs. Stowe, 
has certainly had in view one of these objects. She 
has been earnestly desirous that the virtues of her friend 
should not fall within the region of that doubt which 
finally sef{tes upon the absolute good or evil of human 
actions. For, in the extremest cases, the pleadings pro 
and con being over, the heart of the century makes one 
appeal to the absolute value of human beings, to the 
absolute wisdom of the Creator in making them. Then 





"comes the reverent hush of Charity, and the remem- 


brance of that final and ideal tribunal before which the 
most praiseworthy will be the first to find themselves 
wanting. This hush had fallen upon the unhappy 
strife which united in misery the pair whom the sanc- 
tion of the church had been unable to unite in happi- 
ness. They ought never to have been joined. The 
very fact of their near union necessitated their wide 
separation, and whatever good opinion one of them 
might gain, reacted to the painful disadvantage of the 
other thereafter. 

The verdict of the day certainly was against Lord 
Byron. Genius, beauty, good fellowship, and the then 
powerful prestige of rank, all united, failed to uphold a 
man so dissolute that a pure, faithful woman could 
not live with him. This judgment was so bitterly en- 
forced that its object became an exile, and much of a 
misanthrope, throwing away his life almost eagerly 
when an opportunity of so doing presented itself with 
some vindication of his personal and family honor. 
That, with all deserved censure, he had some deserved 
praise, is a greater grievance to Mrs. Stowe than it can 
possibly be to the world at large. The widow of his 
unhappy marriage seems also to have been disturbed by 
the inevitable reiictions in the public judgment con- 
cerning him. To the regret of those who wish to think 
well of mankind, she imparted to Mrs. Stowe a secret, 
whose pale horror will long, disturb the sanctities of 
family life. 

The first impartment of this secret to the world at 
large has received sufficient comment, favorable and 
unfavorable. It is the substantiation of the charge made 
against Lord Byron, as set forth in the present volume, 
which alone concerns us. Concerning this we must 
say that we know of no theory of proof, logical, legal, 
or mathematical, upon which Mrs. Stowe can be said 
to have proven what she felt herself obliged, in the first 
instance, to assert. The passages quoted by her, and 
italicized, from Byron’s poems and letters, will scarcely 
supply to other minds than hers, the construction which 
she puts upon them. Other evidence she has none. 
Her vindication of her friend is natural and just. It did 
snot become the mistress of Lord Byron to sit in judg- 
‘ment upon his wife. Nor can we see any sufficient rea- 
sop to justify conservative Blackwood in disturbing the 
tragic ghosts of this now antiquated struggle. 

But Mrs. Stowe’s statements, concerning Lord By- 
ron seem to us very bitter and partial. The world, 
despite her criticisms, will hold fast to its own judg- 
ment in the matter, will say: Here is a man whose 
positive qualities and defects are set off against each 
other. His passion and pathos were true. His percep- 
tions of antiquity were keen, his seorn of falsehoods 
keener. He has clothed modern Europe in beauty for 
us. The galleries of Rome are read in the instructive 
lights of his catechism. He has held converse with the 
soul of Dante, with the primeval spirits of the world’s 
genius. He has filled with stately forms the empty 
palace of Venetian doges. He has given us Eastern life 
quick with the insight and spirit ofa master. The isles 
of Greece, the mountains of Marathon, had no need to 
blush at bis eloquent invocation. It would seem as 
if some of his stanzas had set Greece where she 
could not go backward, upon a height from which Ba- 
varian stupidity, and Exglish indifference, and Russian 
cupidity, all together, could peither lower her, nor suf- 
fer her to escape. He who spun this web of glory,—a 
little old-fashioned to-day, but destined to survive many 


we must hold him sacred for his work. We must re- 
member his value with his defjcit. Can we not stretch 
for him a little the tender charity of Elizabeth Brown- 
ing’s dear lines ? 

“This sinner was a loving one, 

And now his spinning is all done.” 

To conclude this breathless statement, in which the 
fear of injustice to dead or living has pursued us with 
its near and terrible threat. 

We remember to have heard of a tri-angular duel. 
Mrs. Stowe seems to us to have arranged a deadly quad- 
rangle of offense and defense, all four of Whose corners 
are held by women, whom as women we ourselves can- 
not, wish to contemn or discredit. First comes Mrs. 
Stowe herself, whose good record we do not wish to 
cross with any serious disapprobation. Next comes 
Lady Byron, whom we have always believed to have 
been a saint, and whom we still believe to have been 
ill suited to understand and reclaim her offending hus- 
band, Next comes Countess Guiccioli, shallow and ill- 
advised in. her statements, but not without a certain 
claim to the world’s courtesy. “This is the woman that 
Byron loved,” was a monumental inscription that did 
not quite content her. So she added to it: “This is the 
woman who loved Byron,” with which extra-conjugal 
affection, and fashion chiefly of the last century, sur- 
viving in Italy, we may leave her, 

And lastly comes one folded in the cerements of death, 
and in the deeper tissues of filial affection. Here is one 
said to have been the cause and agent of surpassing of- 
fense. Her crumbling bones are shaken to wake a 
hideous phantom of disgrace and guilt, strange even in 
, the abodes of thieves, in the dark haunts of Magdalens. 
She cannot speak. The crime of which she is accused 
is brought forward upon ground which allows neither 
proof nor disproof. But we will say for her, “Is she not 
a woman and a sister? Must her memory endure the 
burning hell of shame rather than that Lady Byron’s 
Arctic should be considered as a little under temperature 
for a luxuriant and tropical imagination?” We shall 
emphatically answer, “No.” If the opposition between 
Byron and his wife can be accounted for on any ground 
less monstrous, the common plea of uncongeniality 
must stand, and this dark spectre must be dismissed, to 
rank with other phantoms which sore distress will con- 
jure in an overwrought brain, J. W. 
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WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


A Journal of Psychological Medicine is edited and 
published by Dr. Hammond, which is devoted to men- 
tal disease, as its specialty. In a recent article the great 
increase of lunacy and idiocy among children is consid- 
ered, and the writer finds one cause of it in the present 
social condition of woman. It is alleged that:— 


The prevailing ideas of women are unfavorable to ma- 
ternity; that its occurrence, instead of being hailed with 
enthusiasm and secret joy, as in the earlier periods of the 
world, is generally regretted; that not only maternity, 
but wifehood so far as it involves necessary dependence 
upon a husband for pecuniary support and daily society, 
is widely looked upon as one of the evils of life, the re- 
sult of woman’s inferior fitness and capacity to win her 
own support; and that women generally are in a transi- 
tion state, wherein they are neither content to be de- 
pendent nor fitted to be self-supporting. That out of 
this feverish unrest grows an unhealthy distaste for the 
duties of the family, so that children being hostile in- 
truders before their birth, and neglected afterwards, are 
born and reared under all the conceivable adverse influ- 
ences which could develop insanity. The desire for dis- 
play and a high style of living sacrifices the health and 
happiness of the wife and mother to the four chief ex- 
penses of modern living—rent, servants, dress, and fur- 
niture. The labors, anxieties, and struggles of both par- 
ents are embittered by the even race between their in- 
come and their expenses; the ends and simple realities 
of life are sacrificed to its secondaries and its trappings ; 
the self-culture, social life, leisure, education, and amuse- 
ments of their children, and the quiet serenity of home 
life, are all driven away by the nightmares of rent, 
wages, bills —three-fourths of which minister to pride 
only, and have no reference to genuine comfort; and so, 
as the result mainly of the ambitious tastes of both par- 
ents, and especially of the mothers, running ahead of 
theircapacity to earn money, their children are oftener 
the products of disunion than of union, and are born 
into work-shops instead of into homes. 


That women are in a “feverish unrest” and “transi- 
tion,” that their pecuniary dependence and subjection 
after marriage have become very galling, that the limit- 
ed and subordinate sphere assigned them has become 
well-nigh intolerable, and that this is leading to artifi- 
cial and unhealthy living, demoralizing to man and wo- 
man alike, and fatal to children born under these con- 
ditions, will be coneeded by all. A very cursory read- 
ing of the daily papers, and a very superficial acquaint- 
ance with modern society, will furnish abundaut proof 
of these facts. 

Because women have not proper mental occupation, 
their energies are dissipated in a giddy and senseless 
round of frivolous pursuits, or belittling employments, 
which only tend to their greater deterioration. Because 
it is the rule of modern society that the husband shall 
be the sole worker of the family, the wife being only the 
expensive ornament; women sink into an indolence, 
that is absolute death in life, or the fruitful parent of 
immoralities — or they beat the wings of their spirits 
against the gilded cages which bar them in, in fruitless 
discontent and repinings. Because there are but few 
employments which are considered legitimate to wo- 
men, they acquire only a limited and shabby education, 
and so are inefficient, inaccurate, and unpractical. 
Without the stimulus of life’s large pursuits, without 
the stamina that is the result of active exertion and self- 
dependence, without the tone, vigor, and buoyancy that 
come from great aims in life, women are depressed by 
feebleness of body, weariness of life, morbidness and 
discontent, ; 

Can it be otherwise than that the children of such 
women will suffer from these unfortunate ante-natal 
conditions? Shall we wonder if the incomplete, un- 
healthy, discontented, and unsatisfied life of the mother 





ehanges of fashion,—was a.worm,like others of us, But 


is traceable in the bodily and mental infirmities of the 


child? “Do we gather grapes of thorns, or figs of this- 
tles ?” 

What is the remedy for this sad state of things, which 
is being aggravated daily? To make women pecrniarily 
independent would do something—to live less for show, 
and more for utility and comfort would immensely im- 
prove matters, and help remedy the evils spoken of—to 
widen woman’s sphere of action would do better yet. 
But these are only attainable by making man and wo- 
man equal,—politically, legally and socially, —by throwing 
open to woman every avenue of employment and every 
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door of knowledge, by making a woman’s life as free as 
a man’s, by removing all the limitations, hindrances and 
hampers that hedge her about, so that her sphere shall 
be dependent only on her taste and capacity. And this 
can only be done by giving her the ballot, which in our 
country is the symbol of equality, and underlies and 
guarantees all rights. 

“Children follow the condition of the mother,’ was 
the old law of slavery. The same law obtains in the 
moral and spiritual world, and the dwarfed, dissatisfied, 
incomplete, half-developed mother of to-day fearfully 
avenges the wrongs of centuries in the enfeebled, de- 
fective and diseased children, whose infirmities pierce 
her heart with many sorrows. M. A. L. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY LECTURES. 


We give, as a matter of the deepest interest for women, 
the following programme of “University Lectures” at 
Cambridge for the year following this. These lectures 
require no previous examination and no residence in 
Cambridge; they are designed for “graduates, teachers 
and other competent persons, men and women” and they 
form the most advanced part of the university course. 
There will be no distinction of sex in the “examinations 
for honors” at the end of the year, but these examinations 
are not required. The long courses comprise thirty-six 
lectures each, and the short courses nineteen, the fees be- 
ing respectively $10 and $5, and the students choosing 
such courses as they please. This is the list, so far as 
completed (1870-1) comprising twenty-nine courses in 
all. 

F. H. Hedge, on Goethe; Austin Phelps, on the Study 
of Literary Models, and on English Style; J. R. Lowell, 
on Early Italian and Spanish Literature; F. J. Child, on 
English Poetry of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centu- 
ries; F. Bocher, on the Origins and Early Development 
of the French Language and Literature; E. J. Cutler, on 
Modern Classics; W. D. Howells, on New Italian Litera- 
ture; G. M. Lane, on Latin Literature after Augustus; 
William Everett, on Virgil and his Place in Literature ; 
W. W. Goodwin, on Plato’s Republic; C, C, Perkins, on 
the History of Ancient Art; Ezra Abbott, on the Sources, 
Principles, and History of the Texual Criticism of the 
New Testament; E. A. Sophocies, on the Early Christians 
as viewed by Pagan Authors; G. E. Ellis, on New Eng- 
land History; H. W. Torrey, on Constitutional Govern- 
ment; Francis Bowen, on French and German Philoso- 
phy, from Descartes to Hegel; Chauncey Wright, on 
Physiology; C. 8S. Peirce, on Logic; John Fiske, on the 
Positive Philosophy; Louis Agassiz, on the Origin and 
Foundation of Zoological Affinity; Jeffries Wyman, on 
Ethnology; N. 8S. Shaler, on Paleontology, and Field 
Lectures on Geology; Raphael Pumpelly, on Economic 
Geology; J. B. Perry, on the Geology of Massachusetts ; 
Joseph Winlock, on Astronomy; Benjamin Peirce, on 
Linear Algebra, and on the Manifestations of Intellect 
in the Development of the Material Universe; J. M. 
Peirce, on Doubly Periodic Functions, and on Higher 
Geometry; J. E. Oliver, on Thermodynamics; B. Joy 
Jeffries, on Optical Phenomena and the Eye. 

The New York Tribune pronounces this to be the most 
important step in university reform that America has 
seen, and says that it “really begins to look like the ar- 
rangement ofa German university.” It adds, “In one re- 
spect, too, these American university lectures are far in 
advance of any which Germany ever saw; they admit | 
no distinction of sex in knowledge.” 

While the more limited course for the present year 
(1869-70) is still in progress, it may be well to chronicle 
the names of these pioneer women who attend its lec- 
tures and whose names appear on this year’s catalogue. | 
We find in the “Philosophy Course” the name of Mrs. B. | 
F. Brooks of Boston, and in the “Modern Literature | 
Course” those of Miss Mary P. Allen of Marblehead, 
Miss Caroline Earle of Jamaica Plain, Miss Harriet Mi- 
not Pitman of Somerville, Miss Emma 8S. Shaw of Provi- 
dence, R. I., Miss Sarah Shaw of Providence, R. L, and 
Miss Mary Wright of Boston. Honor to these ladies, 
the first born of many daughters, destined we trust to 
comfort their Alma Mater, who for almost two centuries 
and a half has borne only sons. 

* 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 

The Revolution greets the WoMAN’s JOURNAL with 
hearty welcome. It says the JoURNAL makes a right 
handsome appearance, creditable to paper-makers, print- 
ers, publishers, editors, and all concerned. The Revolu- 
tion gladly welcomes this new and valiant auxiliary to 
the field of conflict. But it is more glad to assure it 
that its prospect is quite other than it would have been 
two years ago, when woman’s voice had been silenced 
and her claim suspended during the five years clash of 
battle with rebellion.” “ The five years clash of battle,” 
and the awakening and uprising of women during the 
war, more than all else, have emancipated her. The 
cause of Woman Suffrage had only crept on at a snail’s 
pace for a quarter of a century, when the conflagration 
of war enwrapped the continent. Then women awoke, 
and through the necessities of the country stepped up 
into a larger freedom, and developed to a nobler mental 
stature. They can never go back to be exactly what 
they were before the war. Then, since women and 
negroes were in the same political category, the enfran- 
chisement of the latter inevitably led to the enfranchise- 
ment of the former; and women are fast learning it. 
Among the good and grand results that sprang from 
our sad war, as if In compensation for its mighty sor- 
rows, must always be reckoned the death of slavery, and 
the enfranchisement of women and colored men. 

















Many of our exchanges are very much exercised be- 








cause the same Legislature of Wyoming which gave 








women the ballot, also legalized gambling-houses, and 
they ask if women will not hesitate to accept the elee- 
tive franchise from a body which shows itself to be de- 
moralized. Not at all! Why should they? The Leg- 
islature of Wyoming have only voted to withhold from 
women no longer what is their own—they have invested 
them with no new right. They have heretofore unlaw- 
fully withheld the ballot from woman, which belongs to 
her—they now drop their unjust hold upon it. We 
should like to ask our brothers who are so much trouble 
concerning the character of the Wyoming Legislatur, 
if they repudiate any action favorable ta themselve, 
when an immoral Legislature has granted it. We re 
afraid they would have to doa good deal of repudiatg 
in that case. Granting woman the ballot was an ac of 
right and justice on the part of the Legislature of Vy- 
oming, and cannot be tarnished by any previous or .fter 
disreputable action of the Legislature. Cruci#ying 
Christ between two thieves did not degrade hin, but 
had immortalized them. 


It is customary to issue a bulletin, in royal fanilies, 
informing the public of the condition of the newly-ar- 
rived child. In like manner we hasten to inbrm our 
friends weekly how our newly-born, the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, thrives. It is growing at a marvelous rate, 
adding fifty new subscribers to its list daily. Three 
hundred subscribers have been received in the last Jive 
days, and still the growth continues. Concord has add- 
ed twenty-five more subscribers to the thircy-seven al- 
ready given, and does not propose to stop short of a 
hundred, Worcester is running its list rapidly wp to 
one hundred, and other towns are also running up a 
long line of names. Let the good work go on. 


The New York Observer suggests a new colonization 
society. It urges all the women’s rights women to go 
immediately to Wyoming, and work out their theory 
there, and coaxes them to go in the following persuasive 
style :—“Go, dear sisters, go, and ‘stand not on the or- 
der of your going, but go at once. If there is no Emi- 
grant Aid Society to help you, let us have one immedi- 
ately.” But, dear Observer, we are going “to work out 
our theory” in every State in which we are now living, 
We need not go to Wyoming for that. Moreover, there 
are so many woman’s rights women now, that Wyom- 
ing would not be able to contain them all. And so, we 
have decided not to be colonized in Wyoming, but to 
stay here with you. We do not think you could spare 
us—you would stagnate in your own dullness. 


“The women are going crazy over this woman’s 
rights nonsense,” we overheard one young man say to 
another, a day or two since. “Why,” he continued, 
“the girls are getting chock full of it now, and torment 
a fellow’s life out with their strong-mindedness, My 
God!” he continued, with great earnestness, “I’m glad 
I ain’t married, and I tell you what, I shan’t be, either, 
until this woman’s rights row is settled!’ Poor fel- 
low. We must hurry up this job of work as fast as pos- 
sible, girls, so as not to keep young men like him too 
long out of matrimony—that special means of grace to 
young men and old men alike, 


President Eliot does not admit young ladies to Har- 
vard because their admission with the young mén stu- 
dents would require a large police force to maintain or- 
der. But at Oberlin, where young men and women 
have been admitted to the same college studies and 
privileges for over thirty years, and which has graduat- 
ed over 25,000 students of both sexes, the young men 
even eschew tobacco in every form, because it is disa- 
greeable to the young ladies, while hazing and rowdy- 
ism are absolutely unheard of. Put this and that to- 
gether, President Eliot. 


It isa noticeable fact that the work of Woman Sut- 
frage in Vermont is being wholly carried on by men. Not 
awoman is on one of their committees, nor have they 
a woman speaker in the State. The State of Vermont 
has gradually developed to its present advanced posi- 


| tion, and its men, among whom are some of the grand- 


est and best in the country, have of themselves come to 
see the injustice done to women by withholding the 
ballot from her. So they have lifted her cause to their 
broad shoulders, and, unrequested by woman, are bear- 
ing it on to victory. 


The Independent “welcomes the new JouRNAL into 
the ever-widening circle of the press. It has a beauti- 
ful mission to fulfill. A great work is immediate to its 
hand. Around it everywhere lies a field already ‘white 
for the harvest.’ May it gather its arms full of golden 
sheaves !” 


We desire to call attention to the advertisement of 
the lecture of Rev, Mr. Weiss, which may be found else- 
where in our columns. It will be the first of the Sun- 
day afternoon Horticultural Hall lectures, and will be 
given next Sunday. 





A CLERGYMAN in Janesville, Illinois, was last week 
engaged tq officiate at a wedding, and being delayed 
somewhat, arrived at the brilliant scene a few minutes 
late. The services were commenced, but interrupted 
by the appearance of officers of the law, to arrest the 
brevet husband, at the instigation of a former sweet- 
heart of his, for breach of promise and an heir. He in- 
stituted a temporary escape from the officers, and the 
half-made wife had a providential escape from him and 
a life of misery. 

2s a ee — 

WoMEN are ina decided minority in the West and 
the new States, while they are in a majority inthe New 
England States. Thus in Ohio there is an excess of 
40,000 men; in Michigan, 40,000, and in California, 143,- 
000. In Massachusetts, on the contrary, there are 36,- 
000 more women than men; in New Hampshire, 6500; 
in Rhode Island, 6000, and in Connecticut, 7800. The 
total excess in New England of females over males is 


48,500, 
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Gorrespondence, 





“A)) Hail!” “Hurrah!” and “Welcome!” “Thus I re- 
ceivedthe advent of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL into my Chi- 
cago home, waving my handkerchief, nearly taking the 
letter-carrier off his feet with my bomb-like expletives, 
and bringing all the household to the door to learn 
whose arrival had received so vociferous a welcome. 
Then, shutting up the sewing-machine, and sending the 
children to school, I sat down and read it straight 
through from Alpha to Omega, only omitting the adver- 
tisements. What dol thinkof it? Well, I like it—it 
js just the thing. Handsome, wise,—and conscious of 
being so. Interesting, vivacious, with an air of bookish- 
ness that is very becoming, sufticiently Boston-ish to 
make it dignified. And yet it is so Western that we 
feel quite at ease with it, and have immediately promot- 
ed it to the place of honor by the fireside. We shall 
see to it that the JouRNAL doesn’t get too proper, for 
as it is published in Chicago as well as Besten, we 
Westerners intend to have a “finger in the pie.” 

Ant so Lam to tell you the news. What if there is 
none? I only hear ove strain harped upon, and that is, 
“The hard times! O,the hard times!” I presume there is 
great stringency in the money market, and great depres- 
sion in business. But who would guess it, to behold the 
giddy, extravagant, pleasure-seeking life ofour wealthy, 
ostentatious citizens! Never has there been more 
opera-going, with fashionable dress, equipage, and all the 
necessary extravagant concomitants than this winter; 
and parties, receptions, hops and balls have succeeded 
each other, all through the season, with no probability 
of a let-up in the brilliant whirl until the arrival of 
Lent, when Chicago usually tones down a little, and, 
putting on a thin guise of church-going piety, carries on 
its gaieties with less reckless abandon. 

Outside of this charmed circle of pleasure there is 
much poverty and deep distress. All the places of pub- 
lic charity are crowded with applicants for relief—the 
Chicago Aid Society, the County Agency, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Home of the Friendless 
—all are besieged with cold, hungry, ill-clad, wretched- 
looking men, women and children. The great lack of 
work this winter has rendered this elass larger than usual, 
and the scenes I have witnessed in the office of the 
County Agent, where there is not an overflowing of the 
“milk of human kindness,” have given me a heartache 
for days. 

We are all watching very intently the proceedings of 
the Constitutional Convention, now in session at Spring- 
field, Il. They have plodded along till they have reach- 
ed the “Sulfrage question,” and the committee having 
the subject in charge have made two reports. The 
majority of the committee who are Democrats, report in 
favor of reénacting the clause of the present constitu- 
tion which restricts the right of suffrage to “white male 
citizens,” and of submitting to the people as a separate 
proposition the question: “Shall the word “white,” 
where it appears before the words “male citizens” in the 
constitution, be stricken out ?” 

The mifiority, who are Republicans, report in favor of 
leaving the body of the constitution blank in respect of 
the qualifications of voters, and of submitting two sepa- 
rate clauses—one with the word “white” before the words 
“male citizens” and one with that word omitted—so that 
each elector, when he comes to vote upon the constitu- 
tion, must make his choice for or against impartial suf- 
frage. The minority also report in favor of submitting 
the question of Woman Suffrage to a separate vote. 
The convention is being stormed with petitions for Wo- 
man Suffrage, that come pouring in from every part of 
the State. The 10th of Febuary is appointed as the day 
to resume the discussion of the question. There is talk 
among the “faithful” of calling a Convention in Spring- 
field on the Sth and 9th, or thereabouts, to enlighten the 
eommittee on the subject in debate, and to post them as 
to what women think on the great question. The Chi- 
cago Tribune advises that the question of Woman Suf- 
fraze be submitted to the people; not that it imagines 
the clause will be ratified, but it thinks “the vote upon 
it will be a useful test of the present state of public feel- 
ing on the latest subject of popular agitation.” 

The question of Woman’s enfranchisement gains 
ground daily. Public sentiment grows apace. The Michi- 
gan State University at Ann Arbor has just opened its 
doors to women; the Northwestern University at Evans- 
ton, over which President Haven is settled—the former 
President of the Michigan University—receives men and 


women on the same footing; so also do three of our Chi- 


cago Medical Schools, and the Chicago Law Institute. 
A year ago all of these were barred to women, who 
knocked in vain for admission, nor was there any pros- 
pect of the doors being opened to them. But that great, 
grand, enthusiastic Woman Suffrage Convention held in 
Chicago last February showed them which way the tide 
was setting. It uttered the magical “open sesame! 
which was heard and obeyed. 

Another very sensible proposition has been made in 
the Constitutional Convention which ought in some way 
to be earried out. It is proposed to plant every roadside 
throughout the whole Prairie State with trees. It is 
thought that forests wonld greatly ameliorate the char- 
acter of the climate in many parts of the West, modify- 
ing the cold of winter and the heat of summer, and di- 
minishing the frequency of droughts. If we only could 
have forests dotting our monotonous, far-stretching prai- 
ries, what an addition they would make to the wealth, 
beauty and protection of the State. But I am afraid I 
shall lose my chance of making my debut in your columns, 
this next week, if my pen runs on in this garrulous way 
much longer. And knowing, dear Editor, that you deem 
a correspondent who sends you a long article, a sinner 
whose chances of forgiveness are very small, I will ab- 
ruptly make my best bow and retire. SIGMA. 

Cuicaao, Jan, 14, 1570. 





, CALL 


— FOR A— 
MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The undersigned, friends of Woman Suffrage, respect- 
fully invite all citizens of Massachusetts favorable to the 
admission of Women, tp the franchise on equal terms 
and qualifications with Men, to assemble in Horricut- 
TURAL HALL, in Boston, on FRIDAY, January 28th, 
1870, at 10 A. M., to organize a STATE WoMAN Svur- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


LUCY STONE, wo. pe GCAEnse0e, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, SARAH J. NOWELL, 
JAMES rary AN CLARKE, SETH HU? NT 
GILBERT HAVEN WILLIAM R! ALGE ‘R, 
WILLIAM i Ww RIGHT, SARAH M. GRIMKE 
w. ." H. MURRAY, THEODORE D. WE, 
JACOB M. MANNING, ANGELINA G. WELD, 
Wil L 1AM I. BOWDITCH, B. F. BOWLES, 
J. INGERSOLL BOW DITCH, ADA C. BOWLES, — 
speAe D. CHENEY, GEORGE H. VIBBERT, 
MUEL BE. SEWALL, A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 
PR ANK W. BIRD, ABBY ALCOTT, 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
DAVID LEE CHILD, HENRY G. SPAULDING, 
L. MARIA CHILD, ABBY KELLEY — 
saa EL MAY, JR. - STEPHEN 8. FOSTER 
MARY MANN, SARAH H. SOU THWICK, 
ELIZABETH P, PEABODY, ROBERT C, PITMAN, 
JOHN WEISS, R. B. STRATTON, 
SAMUEL BOWLES, FRANCIS A, HOBART, 
"RANK B. SANBORN, ALFRED M. WILLIAMS, 
ISAAC AMES MOSES H. HALE, 
CYRUS A. BARTOL, ADDISON G. FAY, 
WHITING GRISWOLD, JAMES A. HERVEY, 
GEORGE F, HOAR, HENRY WILSON. 


- —=——— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE CONVENTION. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage*in Vermont are re- 
quested to meet in Mass Conv ention at Montpelier on 
Wednesday, the 2d day of February next, at 10 o’clock 
in the forenoon, for the purpose of considering and ad- 
vancing the best interests of the cause in this State, in 
view of the Constitutional Amendment proposed by the 
Council of Censors, 

The Convention will be addressed by several ladies 
and prominent gentlemen of this State and by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Bowles of 
Massachusetts, Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell of 
New Jersey, Mary A. Livermore of Illinois, and Miss 
Lily Peckham of Wisconsin. 

A public meeting will also be held the evening before 
the Convention, which will be addressed by some of the 
eminent speakers above named. 

The Vermont Central, Passumpsic, Rutland and Bur- 
lington and Bennington and Rutland lines of railroad will 
extend the courtesy of free return checks, provided they 
shall be applied for by TWENTY-FIVE or more per- 
sons paying full fare one way over an average distance 
of each of their respective roads, which will be deter- 
mined by, the Secretary. 

WILLARD, 

SaMics HUTC HINSON, Jr. - 
GEORGE H. BIGELOW, 
CHARLES REED 
NEWMAN W LEKS, 
JONATHAN ROSS, 

JAMES 8. PECK, 

Montpelier, Jan. 10, 1870. 

 _os —_- 

Ir is said that Judge Parsons, of the Harvard Law 
School, is anxious to have some capable young women 
apply for entrance there. We have understood, also, that 
if any woman seeks to enter the law department of Michi- 
gan University she will be admitted by Judge Cooley, 
the dean of the law faculty, who confers upon liberal 
opinions the sanction not only of the highest judicial 
position in Michigan, but of copious legal learning and 
a rare judicial mind. 

—- —=—_— ao _ 

LITERARY taste in the State Prison: A Sunday-school 
teacher in the Charlestown prison asked the six con- 
victs in his class to name the book which he would like 
as a Christmas present. The several choices were a 
copy of the Revised Statutes of Massachusetts, Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding, Mitchell’s Astron- 
omy, a volume of musical selections, Draper’s Physiol- 
ogy, and Combe on the Constitution of Man. 

_—-=] 

WE find, in a French journal, the following dialogue 
between two married ladies: “My dear, the first months 
after my wedding, I was on my knees before my hus- 
band from mornings to evening. It was a perpetual 
adoration, an incessant delirium,an inexpressible felic- 
ity. I overwhelmed him with caresses, I think I could 
have eaten him.” “And now?” “Now, I am right 
sorry I didn’t.” 


Executive Committee 
of the 
Vermont Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


‘icieimatiiaiia nisin 

DvRING an alarm of fire in a schoolhouse in Easton, 
Pa., the scholars all waited till one of their number, a 
crippled little girl, had got safely out, and then they, 
with a rush, cleared the room. They had been taught 
to give the little cripple the precedence every day, and 
when the hour of peril came they did not forget their 
duty toward her, but remained perfectly quiet till she 
was safe. It was a beautiful incident. 

-_— ae —_ee--:”:—~—~—“‘=—S - 

Aw urchin of six or seven year went into a barber shop 
in Racine, and ordered the barber to cut his hair as close 
as shears coulddoit. He was asked if his mother ordered 
it that way. “No,” said he, “but school commences 
next week, and we’ve got a school-marm that pulls hair 
and I’m bound to fix her this eatin you bet.” 

Sess amedeinial 

AT Chey enne, wih a missionary preached on a dry- 
goods box, and his choir sat in a buggy. The horse got 
frightened and ran away with the choir. The Protes- 
tant Churchman wisely asks, “Could not that horse be 
brought East? It would command a large price.” 


Sovutu CAROLINA is gaining on the woman question, 
and has passed to a third reading in the Legislature a 
bill giving to a married woman the same rights regard- 
ing the property belonging to her before marriage, that 
a single woman has. 





THE seidiues of a certain college in one of the West- 
ern States prays that the scholars under his charge may 
not “make asses of themselves.” 

, sian aliens —— 

Is WoMAN a slave? Handsome Chinese girls sell in 
San Francisco for $500; an indifferent article can be 
bought for $300, however. : 








NEw Oncunere AL GRAND PIANOs. —Itt is with aan, 
ure that we publish the following unsolicited letter from 
Governor Claflin :— 

Boston, Dec. 17, 1869. 

GENTLEMEN :—I enclose you a check for Orchestral 
Grand Piano purchased of you, and I am happy to say 
it is much admired, especially by those whose experience 
is such as to give them accurate knowledge of the essen- 
tials in a first-class instrument. 

With great respect, I am yours truly, 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN. 
Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. 








HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


Sunday /Afrernoon Lectures. 


OPLAaNG LECTURE NEXT SUNDAY, AT ; P. M., BY 
John Weiss. 
“True and False Sentiment for Nature.” 


Single tickets, 50 cents. Six tickets, 82.00. For sale at Fields, 
Osgood & Co.'s, Nichols & Noyes's, and at the door. Jan, 22. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos, 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK, 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, M.D., Professor of Hygiene, 
G. H. WYNKOOP, M.D., Professor of Physiology. 
A. B. BALL, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica. 
SAMUEL B. WARD, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. 
PROF. ARTHUR MEAD EDWARDS, Professor ef Chemistry. 
JAMES R. LEAMING, M.D., Professor of Prineiples and Prae- 
tice of Medicine. 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women. 
ROBERT F. WEIR, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
LUCY M. ABBOTT, M.D., Assistant to Chair of Obstetrics and 
Teacher of Clinical Midwifery. 
JOHN WINSLOW, M.D., Demonstrator. 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS, 
DR. WILLARD PARKER, Surgery. 
DR. ISAAC E. TAYLOR, Obstetrics, 
DR. AUSTIN FLINT, Practice, 
DR. SAMUEL ST. JOHN, Chemistry. 
DR. STEPHEN SMITH, Anatomy. 
DR. B. W. McCREADY, Materia Medica, 
DR. A. L. LOOMIS, Physiology. 
DR. C. R. AGNEW, Hygiéne. 
Students of this school can attend the clinies at Bellevue Hospi- 


tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries, They 


receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22. 


A BOOK FOR THE THINKING PUBLIC. 
Eece Femina. 


“Will give the opens of suffrage for women some disquiet- 
ude.”—N. Y. Eve. Post. 

“So able have been the books written in favor of woman suf- 
frage, and so conte —_— those against it, that it isa downright 
pleasure to tind in this volume a well-written treatise... . . It will 
enable its readers to see clearly the best that the opposition to the 
pegs change can offer.”"— Western Rural, 

“A sound, sensible, well-written book.’’—Amer. Presbyterian, 
Phila, 

“The work is smart and effective and telling. ... We commend 
his little work to all the women’s rights women as very lively 

reading.”—N. Y. Observer. 

“It is clear in statement, dispassionate in discussion, and treats 
the subject with ability.”.—Zion's Advocate. 

“He has attacked the logic of Stuart Mill’s volume with vigor, 
and shown that fallaci ies are not infrequent in the most telling por- 
tions of his plea.”’—Morning Star. 

“This (his refutation of Mill) is done in a clear, scientific, satis- 
factory way.”’—Wafchman and Reflector. 

“Turning the argument of Mill against Mill himself most vigor- 
ously.”’—Mirror and American, 

“The advocates of this ‘reform’ will find in this work some 
strong arguments to combat.’’— Boston Journal, 

“The author writes with great candor and fairness... .. The 
work is a valuable contribution to this important discussion.”— 
Portland Transcript. 

“It is a series of powerful and well prepared arguments.’’— Bos- 
ton Traveller. 

“He affirms that ‘woman's welfare, as well as man’s, requires that 
her wages continue to be much less than his—perhaps one-half as 
much,’ and what is more to the point, he proves it.”"—T'he Con- 
gregationalist. 

It will be hard for some to believe this last assertion until they 
read the book. Sold by all booksellers, and will be mailed, post- 
paid, for 31.60, by the pablicher. 

CARLOS WHITE, Hanover, N. H. 

Sold in Boston by LEE & SHEPARD, in New York by AMER- 
ICAN NEWS CO., and in Chicago by W ESTERN ne Ws CU., 
and W. B. KEEN & COOKE. Jan, 22. 


SAV E you R NATURAL TEETH. 


Ladies in Boston, worth their thousands, are told every day 
that they must have teeth extracted which might be saved for 
years if ‘properly filled. Artificial Teeth, the best that can be 
made, for the same price you pay for the poorest work. 

Jan. 22. 3m IR. BROWN, 19 Winter street. 





MRS. PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 
Of Instruction for the Pianoforte and Organ. 


Teachers are now qualified to fit both teachers and pupils. 
Pupils received at any time, either private or in class. 
For Circulars, address, with stamp, 
MRS. J. B. PAIGE (Room 3), 
Jan. 22. 4t 246 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
Sunday Afternoon Lectures. 
SECOND SERIES, BEGINNING JAN. 23, 1870. 

Jan’y oe Weiss, on ‘False and True Sentiment for Na- 








ure, 

“ 0-0. B. FrorninenaM, on “The Revealed and the Hid- 
den God.” 

Feb’ y 6—T. W. Hicernson, on “The Sympathy of Religions.” 
13—-SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, on “Theism.”* 

« 20—JuL1a Warp Hows, on “The Ethics of Culture.” 

“« 27—Francis E. ABror, on “Jesus and Socrates in the His- 
tory of Religion.” 

March 6—Joun 8S. DwiGur, on “Music.” 

«  13--WiILLiaM J. Porrer, on “The Buckle and Carlyle The- 
ories of History, especially as applied to Religious De- 
velopment.”’ 

“« 20—Epnan D. Cueney, on “The Function of Artin Life.” 

“ 27—D. A. Wasson, on “Providence in Progress. 

April 3—Wa. Henry CHANNING, on “The Church of Universal 
> f i » 


t , 
“  10—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Course Tickets (12 Lectures), $4.00; 2 do., $7.00: 3, $10.00; 4, 
$12.00. Single Tickets, 50 cts.; four single tickets, $1.50; six sin- 


gle tickets, $2.00. For sale at Fields, Osgood & Co.’s and Nichols 
& Noyes’s. 2 Jan. 15. 





MRS. STOWE’S NEW BOOK. 





Lady Byron Vindicated. 


A History of the Byron Controversy, from its beginning in 1816 
to the present time. 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
lvol. 16mo. 482 pages. $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


Fields, Osgood & Co., 


Jan. 15. BOSTON. 4t 


THE NURSERY. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 
YOUNGEST CHILDREN. 


This unique and unrivalled Magazine will enter upon its fourth 
year with a largely increased circulation, in January, 1870. It is 
acknowledged to be the BEST WORK FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
that has ever appeared. Every number contains not less than 

Twenty-five Exquisite Engravings, 
with original reading matter prepared with scrupulous care by 
the best writers for the young. 

TERMS, per year, in advance, $1.50; Single Numbers, 15 cta. 

A specimen number, containing premium list, club terms, etc., 
will be mailed for 10 ets, 

cy NOW Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 49 

Address 

JOUN L. SHOREY, Publisher, 


Jan. 15. 13 Washingt St., B 4t 





THE GREAT QUESTION OF THE DAY. 
READ BOTH SIDES. 


The College, Market and Court; 
wo MAN'S RELATION 
To Education, Employment and Citizenship. 
BY CAROLINE H. DALL. 
$2.50. 


a 
Ecce Femina: 
An Attempt to Solve the Woman Question. 
BY CARLOS WHITE. 
Neat cloth. $1.50. 


Woman as God Made Her: 


The True Woman. 
BY REV. J. D. FULTON. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


Woman vs. Ballot, 
A Tract for the Times. 
BY REV. J. D. FULTON, 
Paper, 15 ete. 

















The following 


Tracts for the People 


are earnest, wholesome books :— 

WHY NOT? A Book ror Every Woman. By Prof. H. R. 
Storer, M.D. I6mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 ets. 

Is a! Te A Book ror Every MAN. By Prof. H. R. Storer, 

). 60 cts, 

SERVPENTs IN THE DOVES’ NEST. By Rev. John Todd, D.D. 
lémo. Cloth, 50 ets.; ee per, 15 cts 

WOMAN'S RIGHTS. By Rey. John Todd, D.D. 16mo. Cloth, 
50 cts.; paper, 15 cts. 

ON NURSES AND NURSING. By Prof. H. R. Storer, M. D. 
lémo. Cloth, 1.00; paper, 50 ets. 

FARM TALK. Articles in a Colloquial Style, on Familiar Farm 
a oy George E. Brackett, Belfast, Me. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, cts. 

Tite PHILOSOPHY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. By Dr. W. H. 
Byford (Chicago). Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


hg sale by os epee or sent by mail on receipt of the 
price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 


BLISH:~ RS, 
Jan. 15. BOSTON, 


‘eet Suffrage Tracts, 


PUBLISHED BY . 
The New England Woman’s Suffrage Association. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860, 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No. 4: THOMAS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?’ From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.” Prepared in 1869. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’'s Right and the Public 
Welfare.” Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 


For sale by 


Charles IK. Whipple, 


43 Bowdoin street, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; $4 per hundred. 
t~ Single copies will be sent by mail on receipt of the price 
and postage; or three for 20 cents, free of postage. 
Also, Joun Stuart MILv’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 ets., or 30 &s. by mail. Jan. 15. 


J UST PUBLISHED. 


THE FEMININE SOUL. 


BY ELIZABETH STRUTT, 


Author of “PRACTICAL WISDOM,” “TRIUMPH OF TAL- 
ENT,” &c., &e. 


Price $1.00. 
H. H. & T. W. Carter, 


Jan, 22. 13 Bencon street. lm 
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— Miscellany. 








her lord and master. 
in a kind of regular massive way. 





IN SCHOOL-DAYS. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 








Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning ; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial ; 

The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled ; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered :— 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


“T’m sorry that I spelt the word ; 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,”—the brown eyes lower fell,— 


w 


“Because, you see, I love you! 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing, 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 

He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her,—because they love him. 

—Young Folks. 


teil _ 


THE STORY OF AN OLD YOUNG MAN, 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


not much suggestion of sentiment. 


rather thin. 
would never be ruled through his senses, 


well knit frame; and, in short, he possessed a good 


a girl’s hero, But Mistress Carrie reckoned without 
her host when she proposed to make a post-matrimo- 
nial lover of him. 

He evidently did not believe in connubial love-making. 
Philandering, as he called it, was not to his taste. Court- 
ing was very well in its way. It had not been without 
its shy delights even for him. But they were married 
now, and it was time to settle down, and begin life as 
they could hold out. Their wedding-day was in Sep- 
tember; and when the late October winds blew away 
the sapless, withered leaves, Carrie felt as if her hopes, 
which had blossomed so fairly, were blowing with the 
leaves, and withered as they, down the wind. 

She was a conscientious, well-intentioned little crea- 
ture, and she tried her best to put aside all these feel- 
ings, which she taught herself to believe were morbid 
and ungrateful. She was constantly striving to justify 
Joseph, making little pleas for him at the bar of her 
He was nine years older than she; it would not 
Of course 


heart. 
be natural for him to have so much romance. 
he loved her; why else would he have married her? 
What a goose she was to expect of a big, strong, busy 
man the little softnesses which belong to and delight 
women. Then she would try to be brave; make a pret- 
ty little toilet, perhaps; wear the dress and the ribbons 
he had praised six months ago; and meet him, her eyes 
bright with hope, her cheeks pink with expectation. 
Was he blind to all this—such an old young man that 
the sweet devices of youth had no longer for him any 
language? At any rate he made no sign. 

How dull, and prosy, and commonplace were the long 
They got 
through supper, and were seated before the Franklin 
stove in their little sitting-room, at six o’clock, punctu- 
ally; and there for three mortal hours they sat in un- 
broken quiet, he reading his newspapers through and 
through, and she watching him, and wondering, won- 
dering, wondering whether life was to go on at this dead 
level forever. Punctually as the clock struck nine, he 
would get up, light his lantern, and go his nightly 
Then he 
would come in, take off his boots, leisurely warm his 
feet at the open tire, and go to bed. She grew to hate 
the precise epoch at which he pulled off his boots. It 
seemed to her that just up to that pass she could bear 
on silently, but as if then she must utter some outery, 
or silence and restraint would choke her, 

Once or twice she made some few forlorn attempts to 
oetter the condition of things—brighten them up, if 


winter evenings which they passed together. 


rounds among cows, and oxen, and horses, 





Joseph Hannaford was an old young man. Care and | 
responsibility had come to him early in life, for he was | 
not more than sixteen when his father died, and left his 
mother and his young sister to his keeping. There was 
property enough for them all, to be sure; but it was 
chiefly in land and stock, and needed Joseph’s vigilant 
superintendence to make it profitable. This superin- 
tendence he gave faithfully and willingly, and never 
once complained that to do so forced him to resign sun- 
dry secretly cherished personal ambitions of his own. 
But all this responsibility wrought its own work upon 
his nature — made him provident, thoughtful, caleulat- 
ing, thrifty—prematurely an old young man. 

This state of things continued for ten years. Then 
his sister married, and removed to the ne®t town. His 
mother desired to accompany her, and was only pre- 
vented by the difficulty which attended Sbtaining a suit- 
able housekeeper for Joseph. 

You perceive, therefore, that at twenty-six Mr. Jo- 
seph Hannaford was just in a position where marriage 
became convenient and desirable. Otherwise, I rather | 
think, he was quite too well disciplined to have cher- | 
ished any idle fancies or importunate longings. | 

Whether before this epoch, he had ever suffered any | 
trrant thoughts to wander in the direction of Miss Car- 

| 





rie Fay, who had been growing towards her sweet wo- 
manhood not very far from his door, I cannot conjec- | 
ture. I only know that about this time he began to dis- 
cover that her eyes were blue, and her hair golden, her 
cheeks were flower o’ the peach, and her lips blossomed | 
with a sweetness which he longed to taste. He told 

her these things in some discreet fashion of his own, and 
she—he was her first lover, and the right of discovery | 
has gone for a good deal in all ages. 

Every one said he was making a great mistake. The 
neighbors thought they knew what he wanted a great 
deal better than he himself did; and were sure that a 
good, strong, thrifty girl, used to working and saving, 
would be just the one for him. Carrie was pretty, and 
fanciful, and dainty. She was an orphan; but an uncle, 
who had no children of his own, had kept her from feel- . 
ing any sense of loneliness or desolation by his constant | 
and fatherly kindness. Under his roof she had grown 
up to seventeen years, and at that period the old young | 
man came along, and wooed and won her. 

Her uncle felt secretly uncomfortable, for he under- 
stood just what Carrie was better than any one else did; | 
and he knew that it would be no easy matter to make a 
working-bee out of a golden-winged butterfly. But, on 
the other hand, Carrie was evidently in love with her 
suitor; and Mr. Hannaford was certainly well-to-do— 
quite able to marry to please himself, and make his wife 
comfortable in her own way afterwards. 

So, in due time, the wedding took place, and Carrie 
Hannatord went away to her new home, where, before | 
very long, a change came over the spirit of her dream. 


possible, Once she planned the beguilement of a little 
supper. Having made all ready beforehand, while he 


was out upon his evening rovnd she stewed some oysters 
and brewed some coffee, fondly faneying her small feast 
would be a suecess; but the wise old young man would 
not see the fun. He did not believe in oysters at bed- 
time; they would disagree with him, he knew. As for 
coffee, he was sure a single cup would keep him 
awake all night; but if Carrie could take such things 
at nine o’clock, and not have them hurt her, he had not 
the slightest objection. So, with no heart to taste it 
herself, she carried away her little treat; and if a few 
tears cooled the coffee she had poured for him in vain, 
he, at least, was none the wiser. 

Slowly the winter wore away—“the long, sad season 
of snows and sins.” Birds came back from over seas, 
and began to sing. Violets opened shy blossoms, Grass- 
blades sprang up greenly; and even Carrie Hannaford 
brightened with the brightening of nature, and began 
to remember that she herself was young. 

One day in May, her husband came to her with the 
proposal that they should take a summer boarder. He 
put the matter in the most ungracious way, as is the 
matrimonial wont of precisely this class of men. As 
she would be having a hired girl any way, he said—and 
he used, in saying it, a tone which made her feel herself | 
a monster of extravagance—they might just as well 
have something to keep her busy; and this boarder who 
wanted to come, this Mr. Hugh Waring, would pay well 


and make very little trouble. He knew this, because 


She had begun by first idealizing, and then adoring 
He was, certainly, well-looking, 
His face had in it 
His eyes were clear 
and shrewd, though kind; and his lips were firm and 
He knew beauty when he saw it, but he 
His features 
were well shaped. There was power in his face. He 
was aman who knew how to say “no” to himself and to 
others. There was a manly vigor and symmetry in his 


many of the attributes which go to the making up of | feather’s weight to the burden which had already borne 
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went to his heart. Perhaps, too, the stropgest appeal 


confesses her misery. 
Hugh Waring was not a bad man. 


than those of most men. He certainly meant no harm 
to his fair young hostess. He would not have added a 


so hardly upon her life. But he commenced by pitying 
her; and Love has been Pity’s neighbor ever since the 
world began. 
He was tender and gentle to her as no one had ever 
been before. He was not too busy to notice the blush 
roses in her hair, or the blushes on her cheeks. If she 
liked a wild flower he had brought home, he made light 
of a long tramp to fetch her its kindred. While she 
sewed, he read to her, and taught her to love Keats, and 
Shelley, and Browning. At nightfall he used to sing 
to her—while her husband was busy about the late 
“chores” with which a New England farmer fills up the 
summer twilights —sweet, suggestive love-songs, and 
old ballads which have faltered down through the cen- 
turies their tearful music. 
All this time I doubt if he had thought of danger to 
himself or her, She, certainly, never had. Her delight 
was pure and sweet. She would have said, if any one 
had questioned her, that Mr. Waring was her friend, the 
best friend she had ever had; but, unquestioned, she did 
not say even so much as that to herself. She scarcely 
knew that it was summer with her heart, as well as 
with the year; or that the summer days were flying 
fast. 
Nor did anything in the aspect of affairs make her 
husband uneasy. To do this young man, whom per- 
haps circumstances, rather than nature, had made old, 
justice, he was neither mean nor ungenerous, His con- 
fidence in this young wife of his was perfect. She loved 
him; she was his to have and to hold; why should he 
grudge her a few hours which some one else made pleas- 
ant after a fashion not his own? I do not think he was 
likely to lose anything by this generosity, or that any 
amount of suspicious espionage on his part would have 
served his own cause better. 
There came, at last, an evening of revelation to the 
two who were going on so blindly; or perhaps it had 
come to Waring before. He had been sitting silently 
through the sunset, watching the play of the warm light 
on Mrs. Hannaford’s fair face and golden hair. She 
looked wonderfully young and helpless, with her ex- 
treme delicacy; her appealing eyes, and her soft white 
dress, made as simply as a babe’s, and girdled with a 
blue ribbon. <A languor, born perhaps of the summer 
heat, oppressed her. She drooped towards him, leaning 
her head upon her hand, and looking frail as a snow- 
wreath which a wind might blow away. Waring sat si- 
Jently, as I said, and watehed her, until the sunset lights 
had gone out of her hair, and a curious awe began to 
steal over him, as he saw her through the gathering 
shadows, white, and still, and unearthly as a spirit. 
Then, out of the semi-darkness, his voice came to her in 
a sort of chant, too low and even to be a song :— 
“Sweet is true love, though given in vain, in vain; 
And sweet is death that puts an end to pain; 
I knownot which is sweeter—no, not L. 
Love, art thou sweet? then bitter death must be; 
Love, thou art bitter; sweet is death to me, 
O, love! if death be sweeter, let me die, 
Sweet love, that seems not made to fade away— 
Sweet death, that seems to make us loveless clay, 
I know not which is sweeter—no, not L.” 
Her tears were falling fast before he had finished. A 
spell was upon her which she did not understand, and 
could not evade. Still she kept silent, and waited for 
his words—words which, when they came, pierced her 
like a sword. 
“Mrs. Hannaford, I think I must go away to-morrow. 
It is midsummer, and all the hay is down.” 
“But I thought,’ she faltered, timidly, “you were to 
stay the summer through.” 
“So I should, if all things had been as of old. 
not good for me to be here under the new regime.” 
“T have tried,” she began; and then she stopped. Her 
tears choked her. She could not go on, and tell him, in 
simple commonplaces, that she had tried to make him 


It is 


comfortable. 
“If you' had done no more than you tried to do, all 
would have been well,” he cried, his tones fervent with 





three years ago,in his mother’s time, Waring had board- | 
ed with them for some months. 

Of course, Mistress Carrie consented—for what could | 
she do else ?—and kept secret her own dissatisfaction | 
with the prospect before her. 

It only took Mr. Waring’s arrival, however, to recon- 
cile her to his presence. With his first deferential bow 
over her hand, she became his willing hostess. He was 
a person of such type as the young wife had never be- 
fore, in her short, quiet life, encountered—a man of 


wealth and of leisure, high-bred, scholarly, and belong- 
He was a hand- 
somer man, too, than one Often meets, with his clearly- 
cut features, his warm coloring, and the chestnut hair 
and flowing beard, which the eyes matched. 

He was not an old young man. Impulse was strong 
within him; discipline had not yet taught him discre- 
tion. When he felt strongly he would speak strongly, 
and, perhaps, act recklessly ; but, under ordinary circun- | 


ing to the ancient order of gentlemen. 





stances, he had the aplomb and the cool self-possession 


of a man of the world. 
Very soon he began to perceive that to board with 


the Hannafords now was a slightly different thing from 
what it had been in the administration of Joseph Han- 
naford’s self-contained mother and staid sister. , Joseph 
Hannaford’s wife was of altogether another order of 
woman. It may be questioned whether she would have | 





| your husband just what he was. 


/ name, “I must go away to-morrow; but you shall go, 


| sacrifice. What would mine be worth to you? You 


| very composedly get a divorce from you, and marry more 


“I saw you just what you were, and 
I saw how much it 
was in you to give to some* man; how little you were 
even asked to give to him. God help us both, for I have 
I covet my neighbor’s wife—I dare 


sudden passion. 


learned to love you. 
not stay here.” 

She said nothing; but he heard through the stillness 
the bitter sobbing which she strove to smother. It was 
more than he could bear. He crossed over to her, but 
he did not take her in his arms. Some shield of purity 
was about her which still held him away from her, 
though he was close at her side. 

“Carrie,” he said, calling her for the first time by her 
too, if you will. Your love would be worth to me any 
know just how much your husband cares for you. You 
have seen what life with him is. Do you think it would 
break his heart to lose you? I tell you,no. He would 


wisely next time. You would be free in a few months, 
and the moment you were free, you should be my wife. 
So help me God, I would deal honorably with you. 
Don't you believe me ?” 
He caught a low “Yes,” murmured under her breath. 
“Then will you come? I think I can make life a differ- 


made any serious impression on him had he met her as 
Miss Carrie Fay. But, since her marriage, a soul-sub- 
duing pathos had grown into her look which somehow 


which can be made to a man’s chivalry, is the sight of 
a sad and disappointed woman, who nether parades nor 


In some respects, 
indeed, his heart and his life were purer and fresher 


know what it is to be loved by a man with a man’s heart 
in him. Will you come, or will you settle back on the 
old life, and send me away alone to curse the fate that 
ever brought me to the knowledge of you?” 

He stopped, and then she could hear his heart beat in 
the silence. Temptation beset her sorely. How sweet 
this love would be of which he spoke—this love for which 
she had so hungered—this passionate lover’s love, which 
Joseph Hannaford would never give her. She had a 
temperament to which love was the supreme thing. It 
was her one idea of Heaven. But she had not gone far 
enough away from the innocence of childhood for her 
guardian-angel to have forsaken her. Clearly, as if some 
human voice had spoken it, she heard a whisper, which 
same again and again, and would be obeyed—* Pray ” 
She got up at last, and saying to Hugh Waring nothing 
but “Wait,” went away to her own room. 

In the darkness she did not see her husband, who sat 
there in an arm-chair, too tired to care for a light, and 
waiting for her. He would have spoken, but somehow 
he felt the excitement of her mood, and was silenced by 
it. She knelt down, and tried to obey the voice, But 
she could not collect her thoughts, and only two words 
would come, over and over again—*Help, Lord, help!” 

Vaguely Joseph Hannaford comprehended that she 
was passing through the erisis of an agony such as he, 
in all his placid lite, had never experienced or witne 
Some intuition withheld him from trying to comfort her 
—made him feel how idle would be any consolation 
which he could offer; but when at last she left the room, 
he arose and stole softly after her. A deep, yearning 
on se e wepiehsa soul full. He thought he 

ad never loved her half so well in his life: rh: 
this trouble was which was breaking va oily re 
know. 


ssec. 


must 


Down-stairs she went, and into the dim room where 
Hugh Waring waited for her; and her husband stood 
just outside the open door, and listened breathlessly for 
her words. She spoke at first with a certain feverish 
eagerness, as if she doubted her own Strength, and must 
hurry through with what she had to say before it failed 
her; but, as she went on, a deeper and calmer 
hess grew into her words, 

“Your tenderness,” she said, “has made life very sweet 
tome. Tnever knew what it was before to haye a friend 
who cared for the same things I cared for; 


earnest- 


and no one 
else was ever so gentle to me as you have been. I did 
not know how much you were to me until you spoke of 
going away. I want love more than I want any other 
eartlly thing; but Ido not think this is love which we 
fecl for each other, You pitied me because you saw 
that my life was a disappointment—that I was lonely 

and unreconeiled to my fate; but Ido not believe o— 
would have chosen me out of a world full of women, if 
you had found me tree and happy. As for what I feel 
for you—but I will not talk about that—I have my duty 
todo, And then I did love my husband first, If he had 
loved me in the way I once fancied that he did, I should 
have gone on feeling the same for him forever. And I 
know I could love him even now, if he cared to be again 
my lover, In any ease, I will be true to him. I will not 
make myself unfit to meet my dead father and mother 
again in Heaven. I do believe that you would be faith- 
ful and tender, but’ your best tenderness could not con- 
sole me if I had lost for your sake my own soul; and [ 
should grow old, and sad, and be a burde 
presently.” 

“I think not—I think never!” Waring cried, passion- 
ately. “O, Carrie! I could make you happy.” 

“Not in despite of God,” 
she turned away. 


nh to you 


she said, slowly, and then 


Standing still in the shadow, her husband watched 
her go up-stairs, and then he stole noiselessly out-ot- 
doors, for he was wise enough not to go to her. 

What in him was really true, and noble, and worthy 
of a woman’s loving, came out how, as never betore, 
He looked straight into his own heart, with eyes which 
tried to be as just as the justice of Heaven. 

He did not stop to blame Hugh Waring, as a hotter- 
tempered man might have done. He understood just 
how Carrie’s sad, sweet face, and lonely seeming life, 
had touched the man’s heart, and so forgave him, even 
for the rashness which would have made bad w 
As for Carrie herself, he seemed to have 
gun to love her at all. 


orse. 

only now be- 
Ile opened his eyes and saw 
what he had been doing when he took into his kee 


, : ping 
this mere girl, this young creature 


whose natural ali- 
ment was love, and then deliberately starved he 


: '—exXx- 
pected her to be as self-contained 


and independent as 
How recklessly he had been 
throwing away his pearl of great price! But what if it 
were not altogether too late for him to recover it? She 
had loved him onee—she had said that she could love 
him, even now, if he eared again to be her lover. Did 
he not care? un to throb, very much as 
if he were not an old young man. If love, tender and 
patient, could win her back, she should yet be more his 
own than ever, please Heaven, . 


his mother had been. 


His pulses beg: 


He would never pain her, he resolved, by telling her 
what he had heard. If ever she felt hear enough to 
him again to confide in him, her contidence should eome 
unforced and unsought. But he would use every power 
which God had given him to make her happy. He 
would not be too proud to knock again at her heart's 
door; would any tender voice ever bid him enter ? . 
At last he saw from the covert where he stood, with 
eyes grown used to the darkness, Hugh Waring come 
out and walk rapidly down the path, as if trying to es- 
cape from himself. Then he went into the house, lita 
light, and looked at the clock. It was midnight; now, 
at last, he would go up-stairs to his wife. He found her 
lying, with white, still face, upon the scareely whiter 
pillow. He knew that she was not asleep; but he saw 
that she wished him to think her so, 
wish, he got to bed silently. 

The next day, making some excuse of just received 


and respecting her 





ent thing for you from what it ever hasbeen. Youshall 


letters, Hugh went away. For one moment, just before 
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he left, he managed to see Mrs. Hannaford alone, though 
she had carefully avoided him all the morning. 

“Do I bid you good-by forever?” he asked, looking 
into those sad, entreating eyes of hers which had 
wrought his woe. 

“I think that is best,” she said, gently, “unless you 
ean come back as much my husband’s friend as mine.” 

He bent over her hand, and left on it the kiss he had 
never dared to press upon her lips. 


“T want to tell you that you have done right. You 
have refused me the only thing I cared for in life. You 


have sent me out into the world a wayfarer, without a 
hope or an interest, but you have done right. We shall be 
thankful, both of us, when we come to death gnd judg- 
ment. God bless you, and forgive me.” 

He was gone before she could answer him, and she 
heard him say good-bye to her husband in the yard, 
Was she never to see that handsome, loving face again 
in all time ?—never to hear again that voice which had 
spoken to her words of such strong tenderness? Was it 
her destiny to go on in the old, cold life, till she was an 
old, old woman? Why, she might live to be eighty— 
people did sometimes, and she was only eighteen now. 
The late July was warm and bright out of doors, but 
she felt strangely cold. She got a shawl and wrapped 
herself in it, and then some idle tears, of which she was 
hardly conscious, fell, till they had somehow eased by a 
little her woe. 

Mr. Hannaford was wise enough to stay away from 
her all the afternoon. Before tea she tried to make her- 
self fresh and bright for him. She would not half do 
her duty. 

When the meal was over, she saw with surprise that her 
husband’s favorite fast horse and light wagon stood in 
front of the gate. 

“Will you go over to Danbury with me?” he asked, 
following the direction of her eyes. 

“Can you get away? I thought at this time of day 
you were always so busy.” 

“Yes, but the busiest days are over. The hay crop is 
almost all in. The rest can get along with the work 
without me, and [ should like to see a little more of my 
wife, now that [ have her all to myself again.” 

She tripped up-stairs for her shaw! and her turban 
hat, feeling more light of heart than she would have be- 
lieved, two hours ago, could be possible. 

Hive I made you understand aright, I wonder, this 
little woman’s not uncommon type of character? Imfshe 
had had a stronger and deeper individuality, she would 
have been less easy to content. Now she asked only 
for enough love. She had a nature which needed sum- 
mer days and sunshine—lips ripe for kisses; fond, smil- 
ing eyes; clinging fingers. Love, per se, was more to 
her than any particular lover; and, as she said, she had 
loved her husband first. But love she must have, or life 
to her was utterly without hope or savor. She had in- 
tellect enough to understand Waring’s tastes; but intel- 
lect was not her specialty. She had little originality, and 
could never make of her mind a kingdom. But she was 
pure and sweet, with a native-born conscientiousness 
which would be likely to carry her safely through places 
which might have been full of peril for far stronger wo- 
men; and a capacity for self-devotion, if she could only 
be loved tenderly enough to call it forth, which in itself 
was infinite. 

She remembered how sad Waring might be at this 
hour, and felt herself an unfeeling monster beeause her 
heart was growing so glad, as she bowled along by her 
husband’s side over the pleasant country roads, with the 
sunset light upon the fair, new-mown fields, and the 
clouds opening gates of flame into the celestial kingdom. 

When they reached home at last, after moon and stars 
had risen, her husband lifted her out, and held her a mo- 
ment in his arms while he kissed her. She felt herself 
blushing like a girl. As for him, in this strife to win her 
heart anew there was more of excitement and endeavor 
than he had ever known in the easy days when he was 
her lover. Having felt himself near losing her, he began 
to understand how much keeping her was worth his 
while. 

She went in-doors quite at fault about herself. Whom, 
then, didshe love? Could it be that she was so weak 
as to be constant only to what was present? Had Hugh 
Waring’s strong tenderness taken such slight hold on her 
light nature that she could be happy with another on the 
very day he had gone away? Then she reflected that 
this other was her husband, in whom only her happi- 
ness ought to lie. What then? She would not think 
out her puzzle. Instead, with hope young again in her 
heart, she made her hair smooth, her dress tasteful, and 
went down-stairs to sit in the moonlight beside the man 
from whose coldness, only last night, she had been temp- 
ed to flee away. 

Do not ask me for a running commentary on my 
story. I show you a woman as she was. If you cannot 
comprehend her, or account for her moods, be sure that 
you are no worse off than she was, for she did not at all 
comprehend herself. 

For a few days her husband’s newly-born devotion 
made her happy. Then a reiiction came over her, and 
she was wretched. The better satisfied she became with 
him, the more dissatisfied she was with herself. Nota 
caress did he give her, that she did not think—‘*Would 
he do this, and this, if he knew how near I had come to 
loving some one else?” She grew at last to shrink se- 
eretly from every demonstration of his love; and he, 
watching her keenly, felt that somehow the past was 
raising a barrier between them, and wondered sadly if 
his best endeavors were to fail, and this wife of his heart 
was never again to be fully and freely his own. 

As for her, she grew thin and pale. Her bright lips 
were bright no longer, her eyes had dark rings under 
them. Night after night she lay awake and thought, 
coming always to the same conclusion—she had no right 
to his love until he knew all; and if he knew all, he him- 
self would withdraw it from her. She was not ready to 


THE WOMAN’S JO 





fixed in his ways, so unimpassioned, during all the first 
months of their married life, that she could not believe 
it would be in his power either to understand or to for- 
give her. So she went on, bearing her burden through 
slow days and silent nights, until the anniversary of her 
wedding-day came round, ; 
Through the day, her uncle and his wife, and a few 
other friends, were with them. The little festival was 
of the husband’s planning, and the wife felt that in bare- 
ly living through it, in hearing and answering congratu- 
lations upon her happy fate, she had gone to the utter- 
most limit of her endurance. The guests wondered at 
this white, still wraith, this unwifelike bride, this woman 
whom asingle year seemed to have turned to stone. 
Joseph Hannaford’s heart sank within him. Was noth- 
ing, then, left for him but to plant rosemary over the 
grave of his hopes? How thankful he was when the 
last guest was gone. He came then and stood beside 
his wife, and drew a ring from his pocket. 

“T don’t know that you will care for it now,” he said; 
“put I got this ring to give you as the token of a new 
bridal. If you could love me to-day as well as you did 
one year ago, I think I could make you happier, for I 
understand better what love means to women.” 

She drew away the hand he had taken. A brilliant 
color flamed in her cheeks, and her heart throbbed 
chokingly, but a courage which was half desperation 
shone from her eyes. She spoke passionately. 

“You must not put that ring on; you must never say 
one tender, loving word to me again until you know me 
just as I am.” 

Then, told clearly, steadily, unfalteringly, without re- 
serve or concealment, her story came. It was the story 
of her whole married life; her disappointment because 
he did not love her enough; her patient little endeavors 
to please*him, which bore no fruit; then Hugh Waring’s 
interest and tenderness; and, last of all, his love, and 
the strong temptation it was to her. And then she 
cried, almost with a sob—“It has nearly killed me to 
have youso good and kind as you have been lately. 
Every fond word or deed has pierced me like a knife, 
for I have thought how different you would be if you 
knew all. And the more I loved you, the more wretch- 
ed I was.” 

He took her close into his arms, in a clasp which 
meant peace, pardon, and, above all, love. He bent over 
her, and said fondly—*Dear, I did know it all, ever since 
the night before Waring left, and it never turned me 
from you fora single hour. I blamed myself too much 
to blame you.” 

She felt as if her heart, which had been breaking with 
woe before, would burst now with rapture. 

“Joe,” she cried, “you are divine!” 

“No, dear, very human; but I love you. 
ready to wear my pledge ?” 

So, in the gathering darkness, he slipped his ring upon 
her finger, and in the joy of a new bridal they two were 
made one. . 

The next day she wrote two lines, which she sent to 
an address Hugh Waring had given her, the direction of 
his New York bankers :— 

“Mr. Waring :—I am, and always shall be, your faith- 
ful friend; but I love my husband.” 

This little messenger was sent after hifp over seas, to 
find him by Rhine or Rhone, wherever his errant steps 
Let us hope, when he read it, it cured 


Are you 


were wandering. 
his heartache. 
“If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be ?” 
—Ludy’s Friend. 
; — 

A“YounG MotTuer,” has sent a little poem upon 
“Baby” to a San Francisco newspaper. Whereupon the 
editor, after regretting that he has not space for the tid- 
bit, tells the author that she has the trifling fault, com- 
mon to all young writers, of sacrificing sense to melody ; 
and gives the following stanza as an illustration :— 

“Doxery doodle um dinkle um dum, 
Tum to its mozzery muzzery mum; 
Tuzzery izzery boosery boo, 
No baby so sweet and so pitty as ou.” 
That editor should be informed that babies don’t want 


sense, but musical nonsense. 
see 
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Reduced Rates for Clubs. 





The aim of the Proprietors of the 


New York Evening Post 


is to furnish A GOOD NEWSPAPER, and the following figures 
will show their intention to supply it AT A LOW PRICE. 


CLUB RATES FOR WEEKLY. 
Single copy, one year 
Five copies, “ “ 





The above rates are as low as those of any first-class newspaper 


published, 


The social and political principles which the New York Even- 
inG Post has so long and fiithfally supported, it will continue 
in the future to advocate, What these principles are, our readers 
well know; they may be summed up in few words: National Uni- 
ty, State Independene+, aud Individual Freedom and Equality of 
Rights. The perpetuity and supremacy of the Union, as the guar- 
@uty of our national strength and glory; the Independence of the 
States in all their local affairs, as gaurauty against an oppressive 
and dangerous centralization; the Freedom and Equality of the 
Individual, without regard to birth or accident, as the rightful 
end of all government, and the surest means of social develop- 
ment, personal happiness and national progress, 

These principles the Evexina Post will support and recom- 
mend to the people, without regard to party associations. We 
shall never support any party in its departures from them, and 
shall endeavor, so far as our influence extends, to cause them to 
be recognized by men of all parties. 


CLUB RATES FOR SEMI-WEEKLY. 


Single copy, ONC year.....ccccecreeseccescvevsceces « $4.00 
Twoeapees § § , rccrcvecccersscccveccscsececes 7.00 
Five copies, or over, for each copy. .......++ coccceces 8.00 


As a newspaper, the EVENING Post, edited by WM. CULLEN 
BRYANT, assisted by an able corps of writers, will be conducted 
with the same care whieh has marked it hitherto, to exclude from 
all its columas, those devoted to advertisements as well as its read- 
ing columus, everything which would offend against morality and 
correct taste. It shall be the care of its proprietors to see that all 
its departments are conducted with the utmost ability which a lib- 
eral expenditure of money and unflagging industry can command, 
Its editorial discussions will be unpurtisan, and devoted to the 
elucidation and advancement of sound principles; its literary erit- 
icixms shall be impartial, and as able as we can make them; its 
foreign correspondence, which has been greatly improved during 
the past year, will during the present year be more varied and in- 
teresting than ever before; its home correspondence, also, and es- 
laa | that from such central points of interest as Washington 
and Albany, will be fall and accurate. 

Its financial and current reports, which have made the paper a 
necessity to business men in all parts of the country, shall be made 
with the same vigilance, accuracy and impartiality which now 
characterize them, Its agricultural, shipping, market and other 
reports shall be as trustworthy and complete as industry and the 
expenditure of money can make them, 

tn short, we mean our journal to be so conducted that it shall 
be read with interest and benefit by all the members of the family ; 
and as it is one of 


THE OLDEST, 


it shall be one of the best newspapers published in America. 
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We have also made the same arrangements as last year with the 
sroprietors of the American AcricuLTurisT and Riversipe 
MAGAZINE, and to those who prefer to club as formerly with these 
periodicals, we offer for $2.50 a year the WrekLy EVENING Post 
and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ; Or for $3.00 a year the WEEK- 
LY EVENING Post and the Riversipk MAGAZINE; or for 4.00a 
year the WREKLY Evening Post, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and Riversipe MAGAZINE; or for $4.00 a year the Semit-Wrek- 
LY EventnG Post and either the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST or 
RiveERsIDE MAGAZINK. 
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CHANGE OF FORM. 
THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 


Devoted to Woman: Her Emancipation from Religious, 
Social, Political and Moral Slavery. 
Published Weekly at Dayton, Ohio. 

The ADVOCATE enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five columns, en- 

larged aud materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place 
the Apvocare in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to 
woman’s enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past 
are an earnest of his intentions in the future. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us is 
the Womay’s Apvocare, pub.ished at Dayton, Ohio, It deals 
vigorous blows, and will assuredly be felt as a power in the cause 
of woman wherever it goes, No paper in the country deserves a 
more @beral patronage. Uhio should multiply its circulation like 
leaves of autuun.—New York Revolution. 

The Womay’s Apvocate is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman's rights and wrongs, 








_ Tuk Paris papers announced the death, a few days ago, 
of a woman well known to the frequenters of the Lux- 
embourg Garden by the name of Frances ’!Orme. For 
nearly thirty years she has not failed, whatever the 
weather might be, to seat herself on the same bench in 
the garden from midday to five in the afternoon, When 
any one attempted to enter into conversation with her 
she would answer imperturbably, “Will he not come? 
He promised me he would.” Her desertion by her lover 


deprived her of her senses many years ago. 
~_- 


A cHILp’s faith in religious teachings is touchingly 
illustrated by a letter which recently passed through 
the Washington Post-office. The letter reads as fol- 
lows :— 

“To God who lives in Heaven :—DEAR Gop :—O, how 
I wish I could see you and tell you-what i want, I want 
some new shoes and some clothes to wear to sundy 
school wont you by me some and a new dress for mam- 
ma and a new toy for the baby. Good by. 

A LITTLE BEGGAR BOY TomMMy.” 
; oe ani 

Tue gentleman who fills the office of State Entomolo- 
gist in Illinois is called by Illinoisians, “Bugmaster-Gen- 
eral.” He has collected more than thirty-thousand 
bugs; and it is feared, as well as surmised, that he in- 
tends to open a hotel in Chicago. 





A DISAGREEABLE old bachelor, being rallied on his 
matrimonial prospects with, “Don’t despair! there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever were caught, you know,” re- 
plied, “Yes, I know—but somehow it seems to me that 
they don’t bite as they used to.” 


Horace GREELEY did not go to the dinner of the 
New England Society; but says he will when they ban- 





trust him, because he had been so old for his years, so 


ish wine from their table and admit women! 


| 





both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
tields of social rights and wrong- of woman, and has occasionaily 
a good word to say also for man, who alxo needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.—Bunner of Light. 

Tne Dayton WoMAN’s AvvocaTe has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, plucsy, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman, Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, aud should have a most geuerous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The Womay’s Avvocars, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman's wages, suffrage, equal rights, aud a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springfield Republican, 







TERMS: 
One Copy, ONE Yar... 6. cece cserseeees PPPPTTeT Tet. yo 
CLUB RATES: 
Three copies, ONE Yar. .... 6. ccc ceeeeeeeeeeeseneens 
Ten copies, one year.... seve ee 
Twenty copies, ONE VEAL. .... 66cm. reece ee eee reer ees 


Papers publishing the above twice, and sending marked copies, 
will receive the ADvocaTe during the year 1870 without exchange. 
Jan. 1. J. J. BELVILLE, Dayton, Ohio. 











THREZ MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 


The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 


A SUPERB and CHARMING MONTHLY, which is eight 
months old, has reached the 
WIDEST CIRCULATION 
of any literary magazine in the West, and met with a most 
Enthusiastic Welcome 
everywhere, will be sent to any address, on trial, 
Three Months for 25 Cents. 

“T’m perfectly delighted with it.”—Olive Logan. 

“It sparkles among the ladies’ magazines like a diamond among 
pinchbeck jewelry .’’—J/inois Statesman. 

AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Fall particulars in each 


number. Address 
MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Eprror, 


Aug. 21. tf Indianapolis, Ind, 








THE 


CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At sS2 Washington street. 


MYRA BRADWELL, Editer. 
TERMS :—$2. per annum, in advance, Single copies, 10 cts. 





This paper publishes the most important decisions of the Sa- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English cases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence. 

The News is the only legal paper in the world edited by a 
woman, 

Communications for the Lecat, News should be addressed to 

MYRA BRADWELL, 
82 Washington street, Chicago, Il). 


S 9 9 8 9 See 


rPo THE WORKING-CLASS,—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time, or for the spare moments. Business new, light 
and profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 5) cents to 
$5 per evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole 
time to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men, 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer:—To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People's Literary Companion—one of 
the largest and best family newspapers published—all sent free by 
mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work, address 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 3m Nov. 6. 














s,s RAILROADS. 
Arrival and Departure of Trains, 
WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN, RAILROAD. 
Ticket Office southeast corner of Clark and Lake streets, 


COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA LINE, 
Devor—North Wells street. 











Leave. Arrive. 
Cedar Rapids, Passenger........... sooeee 8158m 6.50 pm 
Pacitic Fast Line, Daily. .........00.ee00s 10.45 a m 3.25 pm 
Pacific Night Express: ......e.605 eee sees $11.00 pm 7.00 a m 
Dixon Passenger ...........6++ eeseoscoes “4.00 p m 1l0am 
FREEPORT LINE. 
Freeport and Dunleith Pass.............. 900am *230am 
Freeportand Duuleith Pass.............. 45pm *3.00pm 
Rockford, Elgin, Fox River & State Line *4.00pm *11.10am 
Genevaand Elgin Passenger ............ *5.20 p m 8.45 am 
Lombard Accommodation. ..........4.. 6.10pm 50am 
MILWAUKIE DIVISION, 
Derot—Corner Canal and Kinzie streets. 
Morning Passenger . 45am *1045am 
Rozehill, Calvary and Evanston *1.20 pm 4.00 pm 
Afternoon E assenger 5.00pm  *7.30pm 
Kenosha Passenger. ........ 6.0066 cosseee “415 pm **.10am 
Waukegan Passenger..... *5§.25 pm 24am 
Waukegan Passenger........... ececesece 6.10pm  *8.10am 
Milwaukee Passenger. ........ 0.600000 *11.00 45am 


: m 
Kenosha and Waukegan trains leave from Wells Street Depot. 
WISCONSIN DIVISION, 
Depot—Corner Canal and Kinzie streets. 


St. Paul Express. ....ccccccccccescovceees 1000am *7.15 pm 
Wight PROGGRBEP. 0 cccccccccccccesccceces *5.00 p m »*Pam 
Janesville Accommodation .............. *3.00 p m *2.00 p m 

joodstock Ace PBOEOR. oc cccccsoces *5.30 pm 00am 





GEO. L. DUNLAP, General Superintendent. 
P. Stanwoop, General Ticket Agent. 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL. 
Union Dueror—Foot of Lake street. 







Care MAM, 2000s cccceovccocsccsss soseeeee S3am “32pm 

Cairo Express .... se ceeee 19.30 pm *8.20 am 

Keokuk Passenger. .......-sseceeeeeeeees *8.30 am *9.30 pm 

Keokuk Passenger. ..........0cceeeeeeees 2pm *8.2z0am 

On Saturday this train will leave at...... 4.50 pm 

Champaign Passenger.. .....66..cseeceees “4H0pm 45am 

Hyde Park and Oak Woods.............. 620am *7.45am 
oo a - socosceeceeeee “3.05am 13am 
o o S deme seceeees “1210p m *140 pm 
* - TIT IT TTT Tee 3.00pm 5.15 pm 
ad o dash eebsapaxe 6.10pm *7 35pm 

(St. Louis through trains.) 
Day Ba pCeeS. oocesccsccccces cbeoccesecee 8.20am  *9.30pm 
Pee 930pm **%.20am 


Pp 
* Sundays excepted. + Saturdays excepted. 
LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
Devor—Corner of Van Buren and Sherman streets. 
Ticket Office, 56 South Clark street. 












MAD cscs cccvsccersssccercesecensseccuces ~=0am 8.40pm 

Special New York Express........ *8.00am  *10.00pm 

Pacific Express (daily)....... 900am 

Night Express. .............. , *§$6.30 am 
_ DETROIT AND GRAND 

Day EXpress........0+sseeeeees Seeseceees Yam **%40am 

Night Express. ........-cceceeecseseeeees 9.00pm *{6.20am 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
Union Deror—Foot of Lake street. 
Ticket (lice, Lake street, corner of Dearborn. 
Passenger trains of this Company leave and arrive at Chicago 
as follows :— 


Mah . .ccvccoccocccsecescece covesesscoscee 60am 8.50pm 
Diag WPT OOS «occ ccc cccescscsvesccecece *8.00am  *10.00pm 
Atlantic Express (daily). .............04- 4.45 pm 9.00 a m 
Night Express. ........-.:ccceeeeeeceesss Ph°O00 pm *§6. 20am 
Kalamazoo Accommodation............. 4.00pm *12.00 m 
CINCINNATI AND LOUISVILLE. 

Day BaP Oas...occeccecccsccsseccevesecces 8.00am *10.00pm 
Through Express. .....cccccecccccccccces ear 7 m  *§§.30am 

* Sunday excepted. ¢ Saturday excepted. onday excepted. 


HENRY C. WENTWORTH, General Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD. 
*7.45am 





BE . cccccc-cocccsccccecces.cosccess oose 7. *3.00 pm 
Day ERIR oo ces ccssccscencsscgecesecos 0am 4.00pm 
Hinsdale Accommodation .............++ *12.30pm *3.00pm 
Afternoon Passenger.......... ceecccesoes 3.30 pm 9.50 pm 
Aurora Parsenger. .. 0.2... ccc eeeeceeeeee 3pm **%.3ham 
Hinsdale Accommodation ...........++++ *5.00 p m *7.l5am 
Night Express........... 6000n -areceses MwDpm 76.0am 

PITTSBURGH, FORT WAYNE & CHICAGO RAILWAY. 
| ee ee er eer 4.20am 6.15pm 
Day EXpress ........ecceeceseveveeeeeees 8.00am 6.30 am 
POMES BUPTOIS oc sc ccccccccceseccscveece 4.45pm 9.00am 
PE Es cave cccccncecesncasses-s - 90pm 10.00pm 
Valparaiso accommodation.............+ 4.50 pm 840 am 

CHICAGD, ALTON & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 
Ok rrr *10.00 a m *8.00 pm 
Joliet Accommodation.......... coecccece *4.00 pm 45am 
tNight Express. ....... oo. = 700 pm *12.05 pm 
Lightning Express .............0cceeeees t*11.00 pm 70am 


Pp 
+t Except Saturday, when it runs to Bloomington only, there 
connecting with trains on the Jacksonville division. 


COLUMBUS, CHICAGO & INDIANA CENTRAL. 
MILWAUKEE Deror—Corner Canal and Kinzie sts., (West-Side), 
Ticket Office, corner Randolph and Dearborn streets, 

THE CINCINNATI ane, 


Cincinnati Express .........00ecceeeeeee ° 44am %8.2%5am 
Columbus Express..... .. ...se0s erccece ~45am *230pm 
Cincinnati Night Express ..... eedvecesse T745pm %.30pm 
Columbus Night es be ceesesesccnsene 17.45 p 
N. E. SCOTT, General Northwestern Passenger Agent. 
*Sunday excepted. +t Saturday excepted. ¢ Monday excepted. 


CHICAGO, DANVILLE & VINCENNES RAILROAD. 
MILWAUKEE Devot—Corner Canal and Kinzie sts., (West-Side.) 


Freight Office at C., C. & I. C. Co.’s Office, corner Halsted and 
Carroll streets. 
Mail Train Chicago Time ......... coeeeee 845 DM 9.154 m 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Deror—Corner Van Buren and Sherman streets. 
Ticket Office, 37 South Clar« street. 


Pacific Day Express .........: corns ceeese W0am §420pm 
Pacitic Night Express .............005-.. {110 pm 7.00 am 
Accommodation. .... 2... 66. ceee cee 30 9.50 am 


*4.30 pm 
An elegant parlor sleeping-car is attached to the 10a m train, 





running through to Council Bluffs and Omaha, 
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~ BOOK NOTICES. 
GREEK WOMEN. 


stone. Boston, Little, Brown & Company, 1869 


di—by the foremost of English statesmen, has an inter- 
est for all, and a peculiar interest for those who wish to 
study the history of woman. No one has stated her po- | ful story. It is related in the first person by the supposed 


sition in that early period so well as it is here portrayed 


in a long chapter on “the ethics of the heroic age.” As | secretary of a gentleman of high family, named Falk- 
to the more difficult problem of her position during the | land. Caleb accidentally discovers that his patron has, 


later or classic age of Greece, the reader can consult St. 


John’s “Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece” (for | confesses the crime to Caleb, and tells him that hence- 


the brightest picture) and Becker’s “Chronicles” (for the 


darkest.) But for the heroic period, Mr. Gladstone has | him. The story shows how this threat was executed, 
furnished an admirable statement,—simple, careful, | and explains Lord Byron’s allusion to it in his conversa- 


scholarly and just. Conceding the warlike spirit and the 
disregard for human life in the Homeric poems, he finds 
in thema remarkable freedom from great crimes. “The 
extremest forms of human depravity are unknown to 
the practice of the Greeks in the Homeric age.” We 
find among them no infanticide, no cannibalism, no 
practice or mention of unnatural lust; incest is pro- 
foundly abhorred. ... The old age of parents is treated 
with respect and affection. Slavery itself is mild, and 
predial slavery apparently rare. There is no polygamy, 
no domestic concubinage, no torture. There ar no hu- 
man sacrifices. .... Adultery is detested. The life-long 
bond of man and wife does not wholly yield even to vio- 
lence; absence the most prolonged does not shake it off, 
and there is no escape from it by the at best poor and 
doubtful invention of divorce.” (p. 398.) 

The strength of the domestic affections is recognized 
everywhere, in earth and heaven, by Homer’s narratives. 
“The single portraiture of Penelope, ever yearning 
through twenty years for her absent husband, and then 
praying to be removed from life that she may never glad- 
den the spirit of a meaner man, could not have been de- 
signed or drawn, except in a country where the stand- 
ard in this branch of morality was a high one.” The 
love between parents and children is as strongly stated. 
“While the father of Odysseus pined on earth for his re- 
turn, the mother died of a broken heart for his absence.” 

Homer admires intensely all beauty of form, in men, 
women and animals. “But this admiring sentiment 
seems to have been an entirely pure one. His only licen- 
tious episode, that of the Net of Hephwstus (Vulcan), 
he draws from an Eastern mythology. He recounts it 
as sung before men only, not women, and not in Greece, 
but in Scherie, to an audience of Phoenician extraction 
and associations. It is in Troy that the gloating eyes 
of the old men follow Helen as she walks. The only 
Greeks to whom the like is imputed are the dissolute and 
hateful suitors of the Odyssey.” But surely Mr. Glad- 
stone here does injustice to the Trojans of the Iliad; for 
there is nothing impure in their admiration of Helen as 
described by Homer. They only compare her face to 
that of the immortals, and think it not unfitting that 
two races of men should contend and die for her. 

Mr. Gladstone thinks that few, even among the great 
writers of the Christian ages, will bear so rigid a test in 
respect to moral purity, as Homer. (Compare him, for 
instance, with Shakspeare, with Goethe, with Voltaire!) 
A “thorough rectitude of purpose” governs the poems, 
“No licentious act is ever so exhibited as toconfuse or 
pervert the sense of right and wrong.” “With regard to 
anything which is unbecoming in the human person, the 
delicacy of Homer is uniform and perhaps unrivalled. 
In the case of women, there is not a single allusion to it. 
In the case of man, the only allusions we find are grave, 
and admirably handled.” (p. 403.) 

“The relations of youth and maiden generally are indi- 
cated with extreme beauty and tenderness in the Tliad; 
and those of the unmarried woman to a suitor, or prob- 
able spouse, are so portrayed, as in the case of the in- 
comparable Nausicaa, as to show a delicaey and freedom 
that no period of history or state of manners can sur- 
pass.” “The intercourse between husband and wife . . 
is thoroughly natural, full of warmth, dignity, reciprocal 
deference, and substantial, if not conventional, courtesy. 
The fulness of moral and intellectual being is alike com- 
plete and alike acknowledged on the one side and on the 
other.” (p. 414.) 

It is at least an open question, he thinks, whether wo- 
men were not held capable of political sovereignty in 
the heroic age. They certainly held temporary regen- 
cies. Priesthood did not yet belong to them among the 
Hellenes, but we find it in Troas. Their employments 


hero, Caleb Williams. He represents himself as private 


in a moment of passion,committed a murder. Falkland 


forth he shall always suspect him, and keep watch over 


tion with his wife. For sale by Fields, Osgood & Co. ’ 


A PuysIcrAn’s ProBLemMs, by Charles Elane, M. D., is 
aseries of essays intended as a contribution to the Natu- 
ral History of those outlying regions of Thought and 


Brain, Nerve, and Mind. They are designed also to in- 
dicate the origin and mode of perpetuation of those va- 
rieties of organization, intelligence, and general tenden- 
cies towards vice or virtue, which seem, on a superficial 
view, to be so irregularly and capriciously developed and 
distributed in families, and amongst mankind, Fields, 
Osgood & Co. are the publishers. 


The Woman’s ApvocateE, of Dayton, Ohio, a weekly 
journal devoted to Woman’s Rights, comes to us enlarg- 
ed, and generally improved in quality and appearance. 
It is now in quarto form, eight pages, and is published 
at two dollars and fifty cents a year. Miriam M. Cole and 
A. J. Boyer are the editors, who make a live, racy, earn- 
est, spicy paper. We are glad to know that it has 
gained a firm foothold, and is growing rapidly. 


“Dig NEvE ZEIr” is the name of a handsome weekly 
paper published in the German language in New York 
city, to advocate Woman Suffrage, edited by M. F. Wendt, 
assisted by some of the first talent which can be found 
in the ranks of our German fellow-citizens. We com- 
mend it heartily to our German friends East and West, 
and only wish that we could put a copy into the hands 
of every German voter in America. When “the sons of 
Herman” understand the real issue between the friends 
of Woman Suffrage and the advocates of domestic des- 
potism, they will be true to the traditions of their fa- 
therland and vote for the sacred cause of liberty. 
Mr. BeecHer’s CuristiAN Unton. —Rey. H. W. 
Beecher is one of the most powerful champions of un- 
sectarian Christianity we have. Upon taking charge of 
his new paper, the Christian Union, he says that “Moral 
unity is the only union that is either possible or desira- 
ble,” and repudiating “that phantom, a Universal Cor- 
porate Unity of Christians.” He will “devote no time to 
inveighing against sects, but recognizing the right of 
men to frame church governments as they do political,” 
and that passing from one sect to another “does not nee- 


one’s faith, but only a change of circumstances.” He 
therefore proposes to dismiss from his columns as far as 
is possible the discussion of external forms. He says :— 
We shall endeavor to promote Christian cordiality 
and sympathy, by keeping before men’s eyes the great 
ends which are common to all Christians; by inclining 
men to, cooperation in labors which shall not require 
any one to sacrifice his ecclesiastical preferences; by 
drawing forth from every sect the things which are love- 
ly, and which will create toward it a kinder and more 
generous sympathy; and by hiding, as far as duty will 
permit, those evils which belong to all sects alike, and 
which it is move Christian to cover than to expose. 
-_-—> 

THE Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
| . * * . 
| that when a foreign-born woman, who is entitled to be- 
| come a citizen of the United States, marries a citizen, 
| she becomes, by virtue of the marriage, a citizen also, 
| without making application to any court to be natural- 
| ized, or in other words that the marriage makes ja citi- 
zen of the foreign-born woman. 





: — ‘ 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT says the moment it is 
clear that women desire the right of voting in political 
elections, it should be conceded to them, as a matter 
of simple justice; and it is desirable that the subject 
should be agitated, were it only that whatever doubt 


exists on this point may be removed. 
Sosa 





were of course chiefly domestic, including a personal at- 
tendance on strangers which has often given rise to mis- | 
construction, but which Mr. Gladstone shows to have 
been wholly innocent. “Of rude manners to a woman | 
theré is not a real instance in the poem.” 

This was the primitive Greece, the patriarchal Greece, | 
the Greece of Homer; less polished, less educated, with | 
less remote extremes of virtue and of vice than marked 
the Greece of Pericles and of Plato. Whatever questions 
may be raised as to special points, this heroic epoch has 
never been so well described as in this smaller work of 
Mr Gladstone’s—the fitting successor of his great work 
on “Homer and the Homerie Age.” 

It remains to say that the American edition is edited 
with that accuracy in which Little, Brown & Co. are al- 
most unrivalled among our publishers. Every one of 
the numerous references has been verified, and nearly 
two hundred errors corrected. T. W. H. 


— Dor 


Tue CATHEDRAL, by James Russell Lowell, after doing 
duty in the January Atlantic, makes a handsome book, 
with a fine illustrative engraving on the title-page. It 
makes a poem of about eight hundred lines, and is in- 
considerately pronounced by some, “the greatest poem 
ever written in America.” We cannot endorse this 
judgment, for we think Lowell has written finer poems 
than the “Cathedral.” It is suggestive, meditative, and 





| the other day, there was exhibited a young lady in a 


AT one of the medical college clinics in New York, 


most lamentable state of deformity, caused by wearing 
high-heeled boots, certain muscles in her feet having 
contracted, thereby converting the transient illusion of 
the Grecian bend into a stern reality. 





THE WONDERS 


—oOF THE— 
ARCTIC REGIONS. 
The ARCTIC STEREC IPTICON of the 


Hayes and Bradford Expedition 
. ’ 
AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
EVERY EVENING. 

These views comprise beautiful and vivid reproductions of all 
the prominent and interesting features of the Polar Region, in- 
cluding the GREAT INTERIOR ICE-SEA OF GREENLAND, 
together with Enormous Glaciers, Mountainous Icebergs, Esqui- 
maux and their Huts, Old Norwegian Ruins, Precipices and Fiords, 
and the Field and Floe Ice of Melville Bay. The representatiens 
of the Glaciers are highly interesting to scientific as well as nm re- 
ly curious observers. Many of the views were taken on board he 
vessel as she steamed along the Coast of Greenland, and the whcle | 
series will give the beholder a remarkable and accurate represen- 
tation of the strange scenery that greets the eye of the voyager 
UNDER THE MIDNIGHT SUN, 

The explanatory lecture will be delivered by Mr. E. O. Wolcott. 
The ticket office at Tremont Temple will’ be open during the day 
for the sale of reserved seats and ti¢kets. 

Doors open at 7. Exhibition commences at 7.30 P.M. 

Matinees WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.30 P.M. 

Tickets 50 cts. Reserved seats 75 cts. Children half price. 


full of fine and delicate passages. The elegant setting 
of the “Cathedral” in a book by itself, will meet the wants 
of th »se who would see the poem in large type, and in a 


_ | shape convenient to hold. For sale by Fields, Osgood 
JuvENTus Munpi: The Gods and Men of the Heroic & Co. 
Age. By the Right Honorable William Evart Glad- " 


Tue ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILirAms, by Wm. 
This essay on the “Youth of the World”—juventus mun- | Godwin, has a special interest at the present time, from 
the allusion to it in “Mrs. Stowe’s Vindication of Lady 


Byron.” This novel of Godwin’s is aremarkably power- BOOTS AND SHO ES, 


Action, whose domain is the “debatable ground” of 


essarily imply a change of principles, or a desertion of }, 


| sent gratis to any one getting up a Club of Five New Subscribers. 





BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avonme, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. i” 


The Great Farmers’ Paper! 





THE PAPER OF THE PEOPLE. 





DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


29 and 31 Lake Street, 
Corner of Wabash Avenue, 


Aug. 14. CHICAGO, ly 





CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., 
‘ SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.14. P, V, KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 





HENRY W. KING & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. Y. 
Aug. 14. ly 





KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 43 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Augl4. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Mo. ly 


T. P. ABELL, 
DENTIST, 


24 Tremont Row, Boston. 
A.M. McPHAIL & CO.,, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


Jan, 15. Neo. 385 Washington street. 2m 


J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


Having been established in the successful practice of his business 
in Court street for over twenty years, takes this opportunity to in- 
form his friends and the public’ generally that he still retains his 
old stand—132 Court St. 4t Jan. 15. 





VOGL & HOPKINS, 
Furniture Commission Merchants, 


21 Blackstone street, 


(Corner North street), 
FREDERIC VOGL, 


8. C. Hopkins, Jan. 15. BOSTON. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office, 579 Tremont Street, 
(Near Union Park), 
BOSTON. 
Dr. Colby attends to general diseases of the system. 
Specialty: The Diseases of Women and Children. 
Consultations free. Social calls at the office. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. tf Jan. 15. 


CLOCK’S 
EXCELSIOR HAIR RESTORER 





Now is the time to subscribe for the great family newspaper. It 
is cheap because its circulation is larger than that of any other 
newspaper. NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


contains all the important Editorials published in the Datty Tri- 
BUNK, except those of a merely local interest; alse Literary and 
Scientific Intelligence; Reviews of the most interesting and iinpor- 
taut New Books; letters .rom our large corps of Correspondents: 
latest news received by Telegraph from all parts of the world; 
summary of all important intelligence in this city and elsewhere: 
a Synopsis of the proceedings of Congress and State Legislature 
when in session; Foreign News received by every steamer; Exelu. 
sive Reports of the proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of the Amer. 
ican Institute; Talks about Fruit; Stock, Financial, Cattle, Dr 
Goods and General Market Reports. died 

The Full Keports of the American Institute Farmers’ Club, and 
the various Agricultural Reports, in each number, are richly 
worth a year’s subscription. 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


To keep pace with the growing interest in practical Hortieu)- 
ture, and to comply with frequent appeals from all parts of the 
country .or information of a practical character on the subject, 
we have engaged the services of a person who is experienced in 
rural affairs to write in a lucid style a series of articles on the Man- 
agement of Small Farms, Fruit and Vegetable Culture, and how 
to make them pay, giving general and speeilic directions from 
planting to the ultimate disposal of the crops. 

Of late years there has been a lucrative business earried on by 
unprincipled men, in selling worthless aud old plants under new 
names to the inexperienced. THe Tripune will be always ready 
to guard the farmer against any such imposition that comes with- 
in our knowledge. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

To make THe TriBuNe still more valuable to its agricultural 
readers, we have engaged Prof. James Law, Veterinary Surgeon 
in Cornell University, to answer questions concerning diseases of 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep and other domestic animals, and to pre- 
scribe remedies. Auswers and prescriptions will be given only 
through the columns of Taz Tripune. We are sure that this 
new feature in Tuk TRIBUNE will add largely to its readers, as all 
owners of animals are liable to need the iiformation protlered 
Inquiries should be made as brief as possible, that the questions, 
answers and prescriptions may be published together. In short, 
we intend that THe TripuNe shall keep in the advance in all that 
concerns the Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining and other in- 
terests of the country, and that for variety and completeness it 
shall remain altogether the most valuable, interesting and instruc- 
tive newspaper published in the world, , 

It has been well observed that a careful reading and study of the 
Farmers’ Club Reports in THe Trinune alone will save a farmer 
hundreds of dollars in his crop. In addition to these reports, we 
shall continue to print the best things written on the subject of 
Agriculture by American and foreign writers, and shall increase 
these features froin year to year. As it is, no prudent farmer can 
do without it, As a lesson to his workmen alone, every farmer 
should place Taz WrekLy TripuNe upon his table every Satur- 
day evening. 
Hk& Tribune is the best and cheapest paper in the country 
This is uot said ina spirit of boastfuluess. it has fallen to New 
York to create the greatest newspapers of the country, Here con- 
centrate the commerce, the mauufactures, the mineral resources 
the agricultural wealth of the Republic. tere all the news gath- 
ers, and the patronage is so Jarge that journalists ean afford to 
print it. This is the strength of Tur Tripune. We print the 
cheapest and best edited weekly newspaper in the country. We 
have all the advantages around us. We have great Daily and 
pe tape | editions, All the elaborate and intricate machinery 
of our establishment—perhaps the most complete in America—is 
devoted to the purpose of making THe WrekLy TRIBUNE the 
best and cheapest newspaper in tne world, The result is that we 
have so systematized and expanded our resources that every copy 
of THk Week ty TRIBUNE contains as much matter as a duodeci- 
mo volume. Think of it! For two dollars the subseriber to THe 
TRIBUNE for one year buys as much reading matter as though he 
filled a shelf of his library with fifty volumes, containing the 
greatest works in the language. The fgree of cheapness can no 
further f°. 

Tuk WEEKLY TRIBUNE is the paper of the people. Here the 
eager student may learn the last lessons of science. Here the 
scholar may read reviews of the best books. Here may be found 
correspondence from all parts of the world, the observations of 
sincere aud gifted men, who serve THe TRibuU NE in almost every 
country. , 
Tue Trisune is strong by reason of its enormous circulation 
and great cheapness. It has long been conceded that THE WEEK- 
LY TRIBUNE has the largest circulation of any newspaper in the 
country. For years we ave printed twice as many papers, per- 
haps, as all of the other weekly editions of the city dailies com- 
bined. This is why we are enabled to do our work io thoroughly 
and cheaply. The larger our circulation, the better paper we 
can make, 

What are the practical suggestions? Many. Let every sub» 
scriber renew his subscription and urge his neighbors to do the 
same. If aman cannot afford to pay two dollars, let him raise a 
club, by inducing his neighbors to subseribe, and we shall send 
him a copy gratis for his trouble. No newspaper so large and 
complete as Tue WEEKLY TRIBUNE was ever ol offered at so 
low a price, Even when our currency was at par with gold, ne 
such paper but Tite Tripune was offered at that price; and Tun 
TRIBUNE then cost us far less than it now does, We have solved 
the problem of making the best and cheapest newspaper in 


Ainerica, 

TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS: 

One copy, one year, 52 issues, $2.00; 5 copies, $9.00; ten copies 
to one address, 81.5) each (and one extra copy); 10 copies to 
names of subscribers, at one post-oftlice, $1.60 each (and one ext ra 
copy); 20 copies, to one address, 81.25 each (and ove extra copy); 
20 copies, to names of subscribers, at one post-office, $1.35 eich 
(and one extra copy); 50 copies, to one address, $1.0) each (and 
one extra Copy); 5) copies, to names of subscribers, at one post- 
office, 31.10 each (and one extra copy). 








THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 





Will positively restore grey hair to its original color, either black 
or brown, prevents it from falling off, cures all humors or erup- | 
tions on the scalp, makes the hair grow on bald heads, when bald 


from disease; it is clean, does not gum the hair, is elegantly per- 
fumed. Sold by all the apothecaries. 
F. B. CLOCK, Chemist and Apothecary, Proprietor, 


Jan. 15. 4m Corner Cambridge and Temple Sts., Boston. 


MRS. OLIPHANT. 
MISS THACKERAY. 
CHARLES LEVER. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


No. 1335—the first of the New Year—of Lirre.y’s LivinG AGE, 
contains a story by Miss Thackeray, and Part U1. of a new serial 
by Mrs, Oliphant. Another serial by Charles Lever (which prom- 
ises to be his best) is also begun in this periodical. 

No. 1335 also contains an article translated for the Livinc AGE 
from The Revue des Deux Mondes, on University Education in 
Germany—an article which has attracted the atteiition of high of- 
licials in this country; together with other interesting and valua- 
ble matter. 

To subscribers who remit $8 for the year ending 1870, the four 
numbers of December, 1369, are sent gratis. These numbers con- 
tain the beginning of Mrs, Oliphant’s novel; also, a complete sto- 
ry of Russian Life, translated for the Living AGr; Anthony Trol- 
po story of the Turkish Bath; and the usual large amount of 
sclentific, literary, historical and politica! matter. 

Published in weekly numbers of sixty four pages each, giving 
more than THREE THOUSAND double-column octavo pages of read- 
ing matter yearly. 

“THE BEST OF ALL OUR ECLECTIC PUBLICATIONS.” —The Na- 
tion, New York. 

Subscription price $8.00 a year, free of postage. An extra copy 





Address ATTELL & GAY, 30 Bromfield street, Boston. 
The Best Home and Foreign Literature at Club Prices. 
For Ten Dollars, Lrere.i’s Living Aas, weekly, containing 
the cream of Foreign Periodical Literature, and either one of the | 
leading magazines of Home Literature named below, will be sent | 
to one address for one year, viz: 

Harper's Monthly (or Weekly or Bazar), The Atlantic Monthly, 
Putnam’s or Lippincott’s Monthly, The Galaxy, or Appletons’ | 
Journal (weekly); or, for $8.50 Tuk Living AGE and The River- 








Jan. 15. 


side Magazine. Address as above. 2t Jan, 15. | 


is published every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, and being printed 
twice a week, we can, of course, print all that appears in our 
weekly edition, including everything on the subject of Agricul- 
ture, and can add mucii interesting and valuable matter, for which 
there is not sufficient room in Tee Weexiy Teinene. Tue 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE also gives, in the course of a year, three 
or four of the BEST AND LATEST POPULAR NOVELS by liv- 
ing authors. ‘The cost of these alone, if bought in book form, 
would be from six to eight dollars. Nowhere else can so much 
current intelligence and permanent literary matter be had at 20 
cheap a rate as in the Semi-WEEKLY TrinuNe. 
TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 numbers. .......84.00 
* id 2 copies, 1 year—104 numbers....... 7.00 
‘_., . D copies, or over, for each copy..... 3.00 
Persons remitting for 10 copies $3), will receive an extra copy 
one year. ’ : 
For 3100 we will send thirty-four copies and Tur DAILY Tri- 
BUNE, 





“ 


THE NEW YORK D AILY TRIBUNE is published every 
morning (Sundays excepted) at 810 per year; $5 for six months. 





THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC. 1870. Price 20 ets. 

TRIBUNE ALMANAC REPRINT. 1533 to 1868. 2 vols. Half: 
bound, $10. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A BUSY LIFE. By Horace Greenery. * 
Various styles of binding. Cloth, $2.50; Librar 50; Half 
Morocco, 34; Half Calf, $5; Morocco Antique, $7. 

MARGARET FULLER'S WORKS. New Edition. Six vols. 
Cloth, S10. 

PEAR CULTURE FOR PROFIT. Quiny. 81. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. Wanine. New Edition 
Cloth, $1.00. 


soar a FOR HEALTH AND PROFIT. Wanine. Cloth 
S1.00. 





EARTH CLOSETS. How to make them. WaArine. 25 cents. 
Sent free on receipt of price. 





In making remittances for subscriptions or books, always pro- 
cure a draft on New York, or a Post-Office Money Order, if pos- 
sible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the money, 
but always ina Recisrrrep Lerrer. The registration fee has 


| been reduced to fifteen cents, and the present registration system 


has been found by the postal authorities to be y irtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Terms, cash in advance. 


Jan. 2. Address, THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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